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The Patriotism of 
A Catholic 


HON. JAMES A. FARLEY* 


F the American Philosophical 
Association had asked me to 
address one of its sessions on the 
works of Aristotle, I should feel 


would know more about the topic 
than the listeners themselves? 
Who could enlighten them fur- 
ther, except possibly some re- 
nowned scholar out of their own 
ranks, full of years and learn- 
ing? 

In any gathering of fourth 
degree Knights of Columbus the 
whole atmosphere is charged 
with the spirit of patriotism in 
its high and historic sense. Your 
first three degrees pledge you 
to universal qualities—to chari- 
ty, which seeks the good of all— 
to unity, which makes you stand 
shoulder to shoulder in defense 
of the one truth—to fraternity, 
the spirit of the brotherhood of 
all men under one Father. Your 
fourth degree, patriotism, gives 
a local direction to these univer- 
sals, applying them first to the 
land in which you live. 

The very name of this pro- 
vine—Calvert Province—sum- 
mons up memories of the great 


Catholic Lord Baltimore, who 
founded the State of Maryland 
and left it a patriotic tradition 
celebrated ever since through- 
out the Republic. The names of 
assemblies gathered here com- 
memorate patriotic laymen like 
Dr. John G. Coyle; Thomas Don- 
gan, first Catholic Governor of 
this State; Joyce Kilmer, con- 
vert, poet, and war hero; and 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
who pledged the greatest fortune 
in the Colonies to the cause of 
the American Revolution. They 
also commemorate patriotic 
members of the hierarchy, such 
as Father Duffy, Archbishops 
Corrigan and Hughes, and Car- 
dinal Farley. Who am I to hope 
to enrich the tradition of Cath- 
olic patriotism typified by those 
illustrious names? 


Yet perhaps I can make some 
simple offering. The university 
of practical politics bestows no 
degrees, but it does contribute 
a certain rough erudition of its 
own. I have been exposed to that 
rude learning, and I hope it is 
not immodest to say that some 
of it has been rubbed into me. 
If I speak to you as the repre- 
sentative of that university, I 
cannot be sure whether I come 


*A talk given at a Knights of Columbus banquet in New York City on February 12, 1950. 
Copyright, Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Indiana, 1950 
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as faculty member, alumnus, or 
student. There are those who 
would say that I am a professor 
emeritus. I should not like to 
think that is so. There are, I 
think, really no alumni of the 
university of practical politics. 
I regard myself as one who is 
and always will be a student. 


Many years of faithful atten- 
dance in the classroom of gov- 
ernment have taught me some 
things about practical politics. 
As all students should, I reflect 
on what I have learned. One of 
the things I have learned is that 
you can find among the citizens 
of this country all degrees of 
patriotism, ranging from com- 
plete and true devotion to the 
Nation and its welfare, through 
indecision, indifference, and dis- 
respect, down to concealed and 
even open contempt and hostil- 
ity. I have also learned some- 
thing about why that is so. Last- 
ly, I have learned that the 
reasons for it are the very 
reasons why a high and pure 
degree of patriotism is and al- 
ways will be found among our 


true practicing Catholic citizen; 
—why, in particular, the publi 
order in America has no mor 
vigilant and militant defendey 
than the Knight of Columby 
themselves. 


This fact itself needs no prov- 
ing. The time is past and gone 
when there was any organize( 
belief among non-Catholic Amer. 
icans that Catholics are alien jy 
sympathy or aim. It may be that 
in a few perverse and stubbom 
souls there is still a conviction 
that the first allegiance of Amer. 
ican Catholics is to a foreign 
sovereign plotting on a Roma 
hill. It may be, though I doubt 
it. We still hear these thing; 
said from time to time but they 
have all the flavor of hate an( 
conscious falsehood. They hav 
no flavor of honest conviction 
It is certainly true that whe 
some one like Commander Joh 
J. Shea, of the United State 
Navy, writes from abroad to his 
small son, “Be a good Catholi 
and you cannot help being 3 
good American,” and the admon- 
ition is broadcast after the con- 
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mander’s untimely death, the 
emotional response throughout 
the entire nation is that it rings 
profoundly true. 


But I would not think that I 
had said anything of great value 
if I cited only the recognized 
quality of Catholic patriotism 
and its proof by common consent. 
Inquiring minds are always ask- 
ing the reasons for things. When 
you know the reason why a thing 
is what it is, you feel that you 
have an intelligent and satisfy- 
ing knowledge of the thing 
itself. When someone says, “It 
isn’t so,” you can answer not 
only that it is so, but that you 
know why. If the reason is good, 
you have won the argument. 


Why is it that the patriotism 
of a Catholic is intense? Why 


is it firm? Why is it immune 


to the infections that have 
played such havoc with the old- 
fashioned love of country in the 
hearts of so many citizens not 
of our faith? As I have seen it, 
the basic cause is the sound 
sense of values which every 
Catholic youngster absorbs with 
his catechism and which never 
leaves him so long as he remains 
true to his faith. 


The basic fact on which every 
Catholic orders his whole life 
down to the smallest detail is 
that the supreme and absolute 
value—the value on which all 
other values are built and to 
which they are all referred—is 
the will of God. To the secular 
society of the twentieth century, 
a to the pagan Greeks, man is 


the measure of all things. To 
the Catholic, God is the measure 
of all things. The will of God, 
revealed to us through Christ, 
puts everything in its proper 
place. Man is a creature of body 
and soul. Man has certain direct 
relations with God. A spiritual 
organization—that Church—was 
established for the purpose of 
regulating man’s spiritual act- 
ivity in relation to God. Man 
also has relations with other 
men. A political organization— 
the state—was established to 
regulate those relationships, so 
that each man can satisfy his 
needs and be free of undue inter- 
ference by others. 

The Catholic knows that both 
organizations were established 
by God and that each is given 
its specific function and author- 
ity. His keen sense of the divine- 
ly established order in all things 
impresses on him that the auth- 
ority of the state in temporal 
affairs is as much a part of the 
order of creation as the cycles 
of the planets. The natural 
reason which shows to the Cath- 
olic the hand of God in all his 
intimate personal affairs, also 
makes him feel the hand of God 
in the laws imposed by the state, 
and tells him that his moral 
obligation to give respectful 
obedience and devotion to the 
state in matters relating to its 
proper field of action is no differ- 
ent in substance from his moral 
obligation to accept the injunc- 
tions of the church in spiritual 
matters. 

Natural reason might well be 
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enough to make the Catholic a 
dutiful and patriotic citizen. But 
he has more. He has a positive 
edict from Christ himself, prob- 
ably the most celebrated and 
dramatic edict in all Scripture, 
“Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and to God 
the things that are God’s.” This 
was no mere ironic reprimand. 

The Eternal Light never spoke 
an idle word. He was giving a 
vivid reminder of where the 
temporal and eternal authorities 
stand with reference to each 
other, and He was making clear 
that though the temporal author- 
ity stands infinitely below the 
eternal authority, it has a legiti- 
mate claim upon the conscience 
of its subjects. 

As I have said, all this, in one 
way or another, is in the cate- 
chism. Is it surprising, then, that 
Catholics hold themselves bound, 
as a matter of lifelong habit, to 
a standard of proper behavior 
as members of the temporal 
society, just as they hold them- 
selves bound to a proper observ- 
ance of their spiritual duties? 
No one would say that exceptions 
cannot be found, yet, in the 
main, the reverence and love of 
our Catholic citizens toward the 
temporal authority and society, 
symbolized in the Nation, is a 
natural and characteristic ex- 
pression of their reverent sub- 
mission to the will of God in all 
things. 

Where in the world will you 
find a cleaner perception of the 
whole order of creation and the 
place which temporal authority 


plays in that order? Where in 
the world will you find a more 
lively sense of moral obligation 
strictly binding in conscience? 

And one thing more—where 
else will you find a more constant 
and keener realization that the 
same moral law governs tem- 
poral and spiritual affairs—that 
the same moral standards which 
the Catholic knows he must 
maintain for his own soul’s sal- 
vation, are also the standards 
that the state must maintain in 
order to secure a peaceful and 
orderly life for its citizens? The 
Catholic is as loyal and faithful 
a supporter as the state has. He 
is, in the main, a supporter with 
the integrity and courage to pro- 
fess publicly that just as he must 
serve the state, so the state must 
serve God, and that if the state 
acts immorally it will destroy 
itself. 

Make no mistake about it, the 
state is in grave danger of de- 
stroying itself. As Professor 
Toynbee’s celebrated works on 
history clearly prove, every civil- 
ization that has perished in the 
history of the world, has de 
stroyed itself in very much the 
same way that we see our own 
society beginning to cut itself 
to pieces. We don’t even have to 
take it from Toynbee. There are 
other forceful witnesses. In the 
university of practical politics 
we do hear of ancient happen- 
ings and classical authorities. 
We have heard of the disintegra- 
tion of Rome and we have heard 
what the Roman historian Tac- 
itus had to say about it. He said: 


“We are entering upon the 
history of a period rich in dis- 
asters, gloomy with wars, rent 
with seditions and savage in its 
very hours of peace—there was 
defilement of sacred rites, adul- 
teries in high places, the sea 
was crowded with exiles, island 
rocks drenched with murder .. . 
all was one delirium of hate and 
terror; slaves were bribed to 
betray their masters, freedmen 
their patrons. He who had no 
enemy was destroyed by his 
friends.” 

Who was to stop it? Not the 
Christians, for they were yet no 
moral force in that society. Who 
is to stop it now? Who cares 
about the defilement of sacred 
rites? Who protests adultries in 
high places? Who pleads against 
the barbarous contempt for the 
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dignity of the human soul which 
makes the seas and the air tragic 
roads for displaced persons? 
Who is horrified at murder, and 
especially at the new and polite 
kinds of murder like euthanasia 
and abortion? You know the 
answer. The voices of the Cath- 
olic clergy and laity—of the Holy 
Father—of the hierarchy of 
America—of the Knights of 
Columbus—cry out above all in 
the name of Christ against this 
coming darkness which a pagan 
society is bringing down on 
itself. 

That is true patriotism, the 
patriotism which yearns with 
religious fervor for the truth 
and morals in our society, for 
integrity in government and for 
the happiness and “ies of 
our beloved America, 


Life. 


The Family Apostolate 


Our family apostolate, showing itself through a large 
variety of activities and working through many channels, gives 
encouraging evidence of consistent growth. We warn, nonethe- 
less, against any complacency. To the contrary, we would urge 
even greater effort in its behalf. 

We note with particular gratification the many and suc- 
cessful efforts of various units of the Lay Organizations and 
Youth Departments of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
to promote this important apostolate on a parish basis. We feel 
confident that these approved organized groups working in 
parishes under the guidance of their respective church authori- 
ties, can and will ultimately bring the benefits of the apos- 
tolate, fostered over the past decades by the Family Life Bu- 
reau and the National Catholic Conference on Family Life, into 
the homes of the generality of Catholic families of the nation. 
—Resolutions and Recommendatiens of the Eighteenth Annual 
Convention of the National Catholic Conference on Family 
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Planning A Vacation 


Then take the children 
FAYE C. LEWIS, M. D. 


ALCOLM was four when he 

went on his first vacation 
trip with us. Of course he’s 
young, we said, but we believe 
in starting early to give our chil- 
dren the advantages of whatever 
travel we can afford. What we 
could afford was estimated dif- 
ferently by my husband and me. 
P. B. insisted that it meant mon- 
ey in the bank with no other 
claim on it; in my opinion it 
meant whatever we could scrape 
up and get out of town with, 
when vacation time came around. 
The definition we used to travel 
on, therefore, had to be some- 


thing between these two ex- 
tremes, arrived at by counter- 
balancing our respective argu- 
ments and weaknesses. 


One principle I propounded so 
often that it got to sounding like 
an axiom and which eventually 
I came to believe myself, was, 
“If we want to go somewhere 
badly enough we can contrive the 
trip, somehow, on however much 
money we have to go on.” That 
little principle of mine, repeated 
often to a cautious spouse, has 
taken us on many a journey that 
was originally quite beyond P. 
B.’s imagination! 

One quite elastic item of ex- 
penditure was in the matter of 
food consumed en route. It was 
much less expensive to prepare 
our own suppers and breakfasts, 


eating a hearty noon meal only, 
at a restaurant on the way. And 
in the days when our children 
were small most tourist places 
had cabins equipped for light 
housekeeping. Not only was this 
method of feeding the family 
less expensive; we found that the 
children ate much better when 
we prepared the meals ourselves. 
Young children like their food to 
taste familiar, and faulty as 
their mother’s cooking always 
was, it was what they were used 
to, and what they wanted. One 
striking example of this occurred 
at one of our rare stops at a 
rather good city hotel. We were 
having breakfast, and ordered 
French toast for Virginia, as she 
had always considered it a great 
treat. The puffy, crisp triangles, 
lightly browned and dusted with 
powdered sugar, were enough to 
tempt anyone’s appetite. But 
Virginia’s face fell when she 
looked at it, and the few bites 
she would take of it did not re- 
assure her. It was not at all 
the stale-bread-fried-in-beaten- 
egg concoction she had expected, 
and wanted. 


Another of the frustrations of 
young parents who try to be 
so nice to their children that 
they defeat their own purpose in 
the way of foods, occurred whet 
we had Elizabeth served from a 
very special child’s menu, with 
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nursery rhyme dishes, and so on. 
Tears welled up in her eyes when 
she saw it, and she sobbed, “But 
| wanted a HAMBURGER!” 
And at another time we decided 
the children had not been get- 
ting enough fruit in the past 
few days, so we asked for fruit 
cocktails for them. Their eyes 
really did sparkle with delight 
when these came, served in little 
glass cups in beds of ice, which 
they had never seen before. Busy 
with our own food and with 
helping little Virginia, we did 
not notice until the course was 
supposedly finished, that Eliza- 
beth and Malcolm had both eaten 
the ice and left the fruit! 

We always drove too far in a 
day, of course. We were young 
and had lots of endurance, and 


there were so many wonderful 
places we had never seen. So by 
the time we stopped for the night 
we were all tired, and our tem- 


pers short. Our common sense 
should have told us, long before, 
that it was time to stop, as the 
children were tired; but the 
warning signal that drove us 
most promptly to take heed was 
when Elizabeth got the giggles. 
A few miles of that was all either 
of us could endure. 

Stopping for the night was an- 
other new adventure, in itself. 
There was the matter of select- 
ing lodgings, of driving along 
road-shopping, until just the 
right tourist cottage appeared. 
A near-by lake or stream was 
always a selling point, or log 
cabins, or pine trees, or a moun- 
tain view—almost anything that 
was different from our own 


plains country. Once in the 
northwest there was a cottage 
with a front porch encircling a 
clump of aspens. Finally chosen, 
our night’s lodging must be ex- 
plored and admired. Then sup- 
per must be prepared, the chil- 
dren fed and bathed and put to 
bed. And only once do I remem- 
ber any difficulty with their 
sleeping. It was when we were 
staying on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, on a bluff that 
almost overhung the water. As 
I tucked a blanket about Virgin- 
ia she complained, “I can never 
go to sleep if that water keeps 
sloshing all night!” But the 
words were hardly out of her 
mouth before the waves she had 
complained of had their lulling 
effect, and we heard nothing 
more from her until morning. 

With the children in bed there 
remained a peaceful hour or two 
for their father and me, for talk- 
ing over the day’s events and 
looking forward to tomorrow. 
We usually got around to men- 
tioning, in the course of the 
evening, that it was much nicer 
to have the children with us, in 
spite of the extra care they made 
for us, for we were relieved of 
the worry of what might be hap- 
pening to them at home. 

As I look back on those times 
I marvel at one fortunate circum- 
stance—none of them ever be- 
came ill on a trip. One trip was 
delayed because of mumps. We 
were to have started the next 
morning for New Orleans, but 
when Elizabeth came downstairs 
from her nap her plump, round 
little face was swollen sidewise 
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to an oval. And once when we 
took only Virginia, the other two 
came down with measles while 
we were away. P.B. and I are 
both M.D.’s, and the nurse with 
whom we left them has always 
declared that she believes we 
had looked into their throats, 
seen the telltale Koplik spots, 
and decided it would be a good 
time to leave them in the care of 
someone else. 


Traveling with children is def- 
initely an undertaking for young 
parents with adventuresome 
spirits, strong constitutions, and 
steady nerves. Weaker mortals 
would be shattered by it. One 
must always be on the alert for 
highway accidents inside the car 
as well as out, and for untoward 


happenings any place or any 


hour. Our journeys were dotted 
with them. There was the pan- 
icky half hour when we looked 
for Malcolm in a thickly wooded 
area in the northern Rockies. He 
explained his disappearance pro- 
testingly by saying, “But I just 
wanted to go out into the forest 
all by myself!” And the time 
the three of them got to scuff- 
ling in the back seat of the car 
and one of them kicked open 
the door latch. And when Eliza- 
beth locked herself in a tourist 
cottage bathroom and couldn’t 
turn the lock back again. They 
are too numerous to mention 
them all. Just one more. We 
were driving along the highway 
at a pretty good clip when we 
were startled by the most eerie 
whine from somewhere about the 
car. With all our Model A had 


been through she had never con- 
plained like that before. 

near panic P.B. pulled off ty 
the shoulder of the road an 
stopped as quickly as he coul/, 
to investigate. The guilty faces 
of the children were enough to 
assure us that they had had 
something to do with it. Eliza. 
beth and Malcolm had each been 
holding an empty milk bottle 
out the window, letting the wind 
moan into it! 


“Was it worth while?” i; 
question we have never aske 
ourselves. We have never doubt- 
ed it. Giving the children some 
of our own zest for things be- 
yond the horizon has been reason 
enough for us. 
Goethe who said, “Man believes 
what he wishes to believe,” and 
we wished to believe that we 
were succeeding, even in the face 
of such minor setbacks as this: 


Malcolm’s first trip with us, 
mentioned in my opening para- 
graph, was to the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. Our first night 
in the Hills was spent in a log 
cabin on a mountainside. The 
porch overlooked a canyon, in the 
depths of which was a tiny vil 
lage; and beyond were the dark 
Hills with the sunset behind 
them. Truly a beautiful view. 


The three of us stood and 
gazed about us for a few mo 
ments, without a word. Ther, 
noticing the rapt expression 0 
Malcolm’s face, his father asked 
him softly, “What do you se, 
son?” And Malcolm replied 
ecstatically, “A freight train!” 


I believe it was. 
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FOR MEN ONLY! 


Ours Is... Or Should 
Be... A Man’s World 


Rev. William E. McManus 


WE are living in a woman’s 
world. 

Wives are becoming’ the 
bosses of our homes; even 
President Truman refers. to 
Bess as “the Boss.” Mothers 
have assumed almost complete 
‘Boontrol of the schooling of our 
children. In parent-teacher 
“Mdubs fathers are honored at one 
special affair a year, patroniz- 
ingly called “Father’s Night,” 
and sometimes a father is elected 


vice-president of the organiza- 
tion! 

Blue denims once were the 
distinctive dress of the husky, 
hard-as-nails working man; now 
they are the current fad in cas- 


ual dress for frail 
bobby-soxers. 

Modern _ advertising, like 
cheap perfume, reeks with fem- 
ininity. To read an ad for shav- 
ing cream, a man must look into 
the deep blue eyes of a smiling 
blonde who proclaims to the 
world that she just adores 
smoothly shaven men. Nothing 
is said about the cream’s effect 
ona two-day growth of tough 
stubble. 

The ladies have invaded many 
domains once reserved for men. 
They are in bleachers, 


teen-age 


screaming madly every time Joe 
DiMaggio slices a foul into the 
upper stands. They are at the 
ring-side, one moment shouting 
for a knockout and the next 
shielding their eyes from the 
sight of blood flowing from a 
small scratch on the _ boxer’s 
jaw. They have made a farce 
of the classic manly art of 
wrestling; they cheer for such 
luminaries as Gorgeous George 
of the perfumed ring and mat. 

It is mighty hard for a man 
to find a little privacy in this 
woman’s world. Fishing is one 
of the few recreations which men 
can call their own, and the 
reason for this is that women 
simply will not observe fishing’s 
first law: keep quiet and do not 
disturb the fish! 

Even religion has fallen under 
the spell of the women’s world. 
Vigil lights, novenas and sweet- 
sounding hymns have their pop- 
ularity mainly because they ap- 
peal to women. The ladies turn 
out in droves for church-spon- 
sored social affairs while the 
men stay home watching the 
children—and perhaps, televis- 
ion. Generally the Rosary So- 
ciety is bigger and better than 
the Holy Name Society. There 
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is no doubt that women are steal- 
ing the march in our churches. 

Do I sound cranky on this 
subject? Could it be that my 
irritation with the woman’s 
world is a bit eccentric? Maybe 
I am a die-hard rebel against 
the perfectly legitimate emanci- 
pation of women which is char- 
acteristic of modern society. 

I hope that I am reasonable 
about this delicate question. Of 
course, I do not approve of the 
old German proverb that women 
were made for church, children, 
and cooking (while the men 
planned two world wars), nor do 
I want to take away the vote 
from the ladies (despite the free 
powder-puffs), nor do I want to 
deprive them of the fullest op- 
portunities for a good educa- 
tion (even though many college 
courses make them more career- 
minded than marriage-minded), 
nor do I propose that they ab- 
stain from sports (though I can 
see nothing attractive about the 
muscle-bound girls who partici- 
pate in roller-skating derbies). 
As a gentleman, I simply want 
to feel proud every time I doff 
my hat in respect for the wo- 
manhood of the woman or girl I 
meet. What I respect is the dig- 
nity of womanhood which she en- 
joys by reason of the power of 
motherhood which God has en- 
trusted to her. And in this re- 
spect every woman and girl is 
just like Mary, the Mother of 
God. 

My worry is that in a woman’s 
world this precious dignity of 
womanhood will not be respect- 
ed. 


All humor aside, and there jg 
much that is funny about it, q 
woman’s world grieves me n 
end. 

Consider the thousands upon 
thousands of women, many of 
them wives and many of them 
mothers of young children, who 
have to work for a living. Worst 
of all is the plight of young mo- 
thers who are forced to work to 
augment their husband’s low 
salary. Is it any wonder that 
their home is beset with ill-tem- 
per, worries, and a thousand ag- 
gravating inconveniences. 

Then there are those wives 
who are working hard to make 
a few dollars so they can pro- 
vide a decent home for the 
babies they hope to have. Should 
it be any surprise to men that 
under such conditions these wo- 
men will be tempted to take a 
major share of the credit for 
the little home their hard: 
earned money built? Many 
single girls might better be at 
home, helping their mothers 
with the younger children, but 
to balance the family budget, the 
little salary they earn with 
mighty hard work, is_ sorely 
needed. Might we men not ex- 
pect that in due course these 
girls would seek a career in 
business and make a success of 
it too? 

What disturbs me most of all 
is the kind of work which men 
have allowed women to do. It is 
the scandal of our age that wo 
men are employed as_ sectiol 
hands on the railroad, as taxi 
eab drivers, as heavy factory 
workers and in a number of 
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other occupations utterly unbe- 
coming a woman and in some 
cases physically harmful to her. 
Do we have any right to com- 
plain about a woman’s world 
when we men allow a woman to 
do a man’s work? 


It bothers me very much to 
know that in so many homes 
energetic and_ self-sacrificing 
wives and mothers are keeping a 
family together while a selfish 
and indolent husband and father 
shirks all his duties as head of 
the house. Dare we _ protest 
about a woman’s world when so 
many downright lazy husbands 
make their wives wholly respon- 
sible for family accounts, educa- 
tion of the children, manage- 
ment of the home, not to men- 
tion the cooking, laundering, 
and shopping. And 


cleaning, 
after all this, the good wife is 
supposed to admire her husband 
as the most wonderful man in 
the world! 


We object to the presence of 
women at entertainment or 
sporting events that are of in- 
terest mainly to men. But how 
few husbands try to entertain 
their wives at affairs which the 
ladies enjoy. It seems to me that 
the men are dragging the girls 
to sporting events just to keep 
away from dances. The ladies 
are supposed to know the differ- 
ence between 4 scratch hit and a 
line drive, but “Mr. Man” can’t 
tell the difference between the 
Samba and the Rhumba. 

It worries me to see women 
excelling men in the practice of 
their religion. I admit that some 


of the popular devotions leave 
me rather cold, but then it is 
common to find mother trudging 
through the snow to a novena 
while father contentedly smokes 
his pipe as he lounges comfort- 
ably in an over-stuffed chair. 
And from the large proportion 
of women at early morning Mass 
during Lent, you would think 
that only women had sins for 
which penance was expected. It 
is a pathetic thing to discover, 
as I did in taking the census of 
a parish, that so many husbands, 
busy men, you know, have as- 
signed all church going to their 
wives and children who presum- 
ably are not so busy. 

In the church we have a wo- 
man’s world, and that women 
excell the men grieves me no 
end. 

My proposition is that a man’s 
world would be better—for both 
men and women—than a wo- 
man’s world. These are my ar- 
guments. 


It would be better for the 
family, and the family, remem- 
ber, is the basic unit of society; 
a community is a family of fami- 
lies; a nation, a family of com- 
munities; and a world, a family 
of nations. 

In a man’s world the family 
bond would be stable and secure. 
When father is in full command 
of family affairs, there are apt to 
be fewer unresolved domestic 
disputes, less day-by-day ten- 
sions, and less frequent family 
arguments than is the case when 
mother, by nature tempermental 
and excitable, makes all the de- 
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cisions and enforces all the rules. 
Not a few separations and di- 
vorces have been attributed to 
family arguments in which the 
mother was a matriarch and 
father was only a breadwinner; 
in the minds of the children mo- 
ther was the “big wheel” in the 
family circle and father was only 
a provider of money and a dis- 
ciplinarian in  extra-ordinary 
eases. The tragic result of such 
family mismanagement some- 
times is that father turns to 
alcohol or worse in a futile at- 
tempt to prove to himself that 
he really is the man he once 
thought he was. 


The proverb that marriage is 
a fifty-fifty contract is nonsense. 
The marriage contract as draft- 
ed by God stipulates that the 
woman take the man as head of 
the house, and that the man 
take the woman with the under- 
standing that he is primarily 
responsible for the affairs of the 
family. To be sure, henpecking 
is an offense against the mar- 
riage contract, and so is a hus- 
band’s shiftlessness and irre- 
sponsibility. In a man’s world, 
the husband is boss. 


In a man’s world, society, 
business and government have a 
steadiness of purpose and direc- 
tion which only men can give 
them. Because men, by their 
very nature and temperament, 
have the ability to control their 
emotions, to conquer their feel- 
ings, to set aside their preju- 
dices and to be eminently reas- 
onable in the intense crises of 
society, they generally can do a 


better job than women in de. 
veloping a society in which the 
rights of every individual are 
respected while the common 
good of all is promoted. 

Men are endowed with the 
abilities and skills needed for 
technological progress and for 
the improvement of our standard 
of living. They should have the 
ability to work out an intelligent 
economic plan to give every fam- 
ily a generous share of the abun- 
dant wealth with which our na- 
tion is blessed. 

In a man’s world, religion is 
purified of all excessive senti- 
mentality and the worship of 
God is eminently reasonable. In 
a man’s world, men really be- 
lieve that nothing in life is more 
important than saving one’s soul. 
In a man’s world, men help oth- 
ers, particularly their wives and 
children, save their souls. In a 
man’s world, death is _ faced 
bravely and submissively, for a 
real man is one who is always 
ready to meet his God. 

Now you have my proposition 
—a man’s world is better—for 
men and women and for the so- 
ciety in which they live—than a 
woman’s world. 


Is this an arrogant statement? 
Am I beating the drum for a 
vain theory of male superiority? 
Might not the ladies say that | 
am like any other man, haughty 
and proud, bold and domineer- 
ing, lofty and lordly? Do I make 
much of myself by comparing 
men with the ladies? 

Lest I leave that kind of a bad 
impression, I immediately must 


set forth my best argument. I 
turn to the Book of Genesis: 
“And the Lord God said, it is not 
good for man to be alone: let 
us make him a help like unto 
himself . . . And the Lord God 
cast a deep sleep upon Adam: 
and when he was fast asleep, He 
took one of his ribs, and filled 
up flesh for it.” 

Almighty God Himself, there- 
fore, conclusively settled the 
battle of the sexes when He 
created Adam as head of the 
first family and head of the hu- 
man race. God in effect decreed 
that every male descendant of 
Adam would be an actual or po- 
tential head of the house and 
for all time upon men would 
women depend. So a man’s world 
is God’s world—and a woman’s 
world is not God’s world, simply 
because it is out of order, un- 
natural, and bad for both men 
and women. 


The question immediately 
arises: If these things be true, 
why are we men living in a wo- 
man’s world? 

The answer is simple. No man 
can disregard God, and then ex- 
pect to play a man’s part in 
God’s world. No man can ignore 
God who gave him his manhood, 
and then try to behave like a 
man. No man can neglect God 
upon Whom all things depend, 
and then hope to be a success as 
aman, 

The awful truth is that many 
men—many more than we would 
like to admit—have abandoned 
God, have put Him out of their 
lives, have greviously offended 
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Him by serious sin. Without 
God we men cannot have a man’s 
world. 


When a man puts God out of 
his personal life, he becomes sel- 
fish, cynical, discontented, bit- 
ter, blasphemous, and finally in 
his miserable self-centered ex- 
istence, he becomes sodden in 
self-pity. The poor fellow needs 
somebody to stiffen his back, to 
pull back his shoulders so he can 
raise his head towards heaven, 
to make him forget himself so 
he can think about God. And 
many a time it is a good, God- 
fearing and God-loving woman 
who saves the man from his own 
selfish misery and helps him be- 
come a man again. 


When a man puts God out of 
his family life, he becomes a 
self-centered and self-willed po- 
tentate, ordering people to do 
this and that without reference 
to the laws of God or of nature. 
How can a father ignore God 
and then expect to exercise par- 
ental authority which he obtains 
from God? Were it not for the 
patience and long-suffering of 
many mothers, many indeed 
would be the tragic breakdowns 
of families in which fathers be- 
have like puppet kings. And a 
phony king has no place in a 
real man’s world. 

When a man rejects God from 
his work, he becomes easy prey 
for the dishonest business man 
or for the deceitful agitator in a 
labor union. Evil attracts evil, 
and crime grows among those 
who care more about money and 
power than they do about God. 
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One or two radically bad persons 
can do great harm among hun- 
dreds of others who, because 
they are indifferent to God, fail 
to detect the evil in their lead- 
ers. Men who don’t care much 
about God’s laws of honesty and 
justice are the very persons who 
corrupt labor unions and ruin 
businesses. But it would be a 
mistake to blame all corruption 
on Godless men in high places. 
The “little fellow” who “goes 
along” is guilty too. 

When a man leaves God out of 
his polities, he is asking for ty- 
ranny. If he casts his vote for 
a candidate who has no respect 
for the Ten Commandments, he 
gives his support to the first 
principle of a _ dictatorship, 


“Might is right.” The man who 


sees no connection between re- 
ligion and politics will “laugh 
off” political corruption on the 
score that to the victor belong 
the spoils. 

If a man fails God, what good 
is he? He is neither a good man, 
a good husband, a good father, a 
good worker, a good citizen—. 
He’s a failure before God and 
men. No amount of heavy drink- 
ing or big talk can cover up the 
miserable failure of a man who 
tries to live like a man, without 
God. 

Fortunately, for the good of 
men, for the good of families, 
and for the good of society, wo- 
men have stepped into the 
breach. They have kept close 
to God, and that is the main ex- 


planation for the woman’s world 
in which we live. 

The ladies are outclassing men 
in almost every department of 
applied Christianity which we 
call Catholic Action. As a group, 
Catholic colleges for women are 
superior to those for men. The 
retreat movement, days of re- 
collection, the Christopher move- 
ment, the sodalities, Cana con- 
ferences, Catholic libraries, for- 
ums, discussion clubs—all have 
had greater success among wo- 
men than among men. 

This applied Christianity is 
not just so much “busy busi- 
ness.” It is the product of sound 
and deep personal sanctity, de- 
veloped through prayer, morti- 
fication, and the frequent recep- 
tion of the Sacraments. Look at 
our churches and see how the 
women go to Mass every morn- 
ing, particularly during Lent. 
Notice how frequently they re- 
ceive Holy Communion. Observe 
how often they drop into the 
church for a visit. These prac- 
tices are not easy or soft. They 
are hard, too hard, I am afraid, 
for many self-styled “he-men.” 

Of course, God is pleased with 
women’s holiness and zeal, and 
not one word dare be said to 
disparage their goodness. But 
God’s plan calls for a man’s 
world in which men _ become 
great saints and militant apos- 
tles. 

It’s high time that we have a 
man’s world. So let’s begin now 
and start with ourselves. 


The only time some men are permitted to put their foot 
down is when the light turns green.—T. J. McInerney. 
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Leave us our souls! 


YOUNG MOTHERS’ PLEA 
to their parents 


SALLY McHUGH 


THE viciousness of a huge 

number of modern Catholic 
parents is so appalling, yet so 
unconscious that it is difficult to 
get them to see it. Perhaps they 
do not realize that they have all 
but robbed their children of the 
faith they spent years and 
dollars in trying to instill in us. 
Is it possible they do not realize, 
either, how steeped in material- 
ism they have become, in spite 
of their increasing lip service to 
Christianity? How much more 
they value human respect, the 
comforts of life, the “American 
Way” than the homely virtue of 
Hope? 

We their children, are a sad 
and bewildered generation. We 
have been led since first grade 
to expect the criticism of the 
world for trying to live the good 
life and maintain our ideals; we 
have assumed, unfortunately 
wrongly, that in trying to live 
the right way we would at least 
have the support and high 
approval of our families. They 
have let us down so badly that 
instead of turning toward them, 
we must turn away from them, 
seek our encouragement else- 
where, lest our hearts and spirits 
be broken by them. 

We are the generation whom 
they, with the rest of a sick, neu- 
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rotic world, would deprive of the 
chance to save our souls through 
children. Our Children. They 
want us to be “sensible,” like 
this pagan world which gives 
free rein to sex and merely a 
few concessions to reproduction. 
They, who should know better, 
want us to conform to the per- 
verted family pattern of today; 
restrict our families so that we 
won’t be dragged down by re- 
sponsibilities (as Christ was by 
a Cross), so that we can rear 
what they consider splendid, 
healthy, well-dressed, well-edu- 
cated children, and thus be a 
“eredit” to our Catholic Church. 
They are the cult who want to 
make the Catholic faith fashion- 
able, so that their children and 
ours will not suffer from being 
different. Some of them, God 
help them, are sincere. They 
feel that the Church would have 
many more converts if we but 
made our way of life seem easier. 
Some of them, on the other 
hand, are such sickening hypo- 
crites that only God’s mercy 
spares them. 

We their daughters, suffer 
most from their poisoned advice. 
They rear us with a love which 
leads us to expect good advice. 
They have always taught us the 
value of suffering; for instance, 
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never kept us home from daily 
Mass because of the sleep we'd 
lose. They encouraged prayer 
and sacrifice of all kinds. We 
expected them to expect great 
things of us. We expected their 
encouragement to difficult things 
for the love of God. Today, how- 
ever, it would appear that many 
of them live in constant terror 
that we may let “religion inter- 
fere too much” in our lives. They 
are afraid we will take the road 
they so clearly pointed out in 
our youth—the road to Calvary. 
They fear most of all that accept- 
ing all the children which God 
sees fit to send us is not, indeed, 
a virtue, but a sin of imprud- 
ence! 


If the reader questions the 
validity of the last accusation, 


he should examine his conscience. 
If he has a married son or 
daughter, what was his reaction 
to the news of their last blessed 
event (provided it was the 3rd 
or 4th)? If he has children who 
are not yet married, how many 
chiidren would he like them to 
have when they do marry? 

If he still doubts that he is 
or any Catholic parents could 
wittingly discourage their chil- 
dren from rearing any number 
of children they choose, here are 
some examples which occurred 
among my own friends. 

Marion W., aged 25, mother of 
a two-year-old son, announced to 
her own mother, that she is ex- 
specting a second baby in six 
months. The mother’s response? 
An annoyed, “Oh Marion! So 
soon?” 


Ann G., 38, mother of Patsy, 
five, Annie, 2%, and Mickey, six 
months, caught crying from 
simple exhaustion one day by her 
mother. Her mother’s remark? 
A cruelly unsympathetic, ‘Well, 
Ann, that’s what you get for 
having so many babies so fast!” 


Lila M., 22, mother of Terry, 
2% and Jimmy, 10 months, 
found she was pregnant again 
after having suffered a miscar- 
riage three months previously, 
Her mother’s reaction? “Lila, 
that’s disgusting!” 


Margaret C., who suffers from 
a heart ailment, mother of Joan, 
five, Peter Jr., 34% and Maggie, 
1%, told her mother she was 
“expecting” again. Her mother’s 
encouraging remark? A _ dis- 
mayed, “Oh, Margaret, hasn't 
Pete got any sense?” 


I could enumerate endlessly. | 
have scarcely a friend whose 
families and relatives have not 
made them feel abnormal for 
simply taking their children as 
they come. It is not that they, 
the sons and daughters, are ex- 
pected to practice continence. In 
most cases, parents expect their 
children to use the Rhythm 
method to “space” their children, 
and then, when they “have their 
family,” to go with it indefinite- 
ly. This is a system of which 
these parents know little or 
nothing, except that it does the 
work of artificial contracep- 
tives without being intrinsically 
wrong, as are artificial methods. 
They know nothing, care nothing 
about the harm which can come 


ng 


of this system. All they care 
about is seeing the children “get 
ahead”—which parents feel is 
impossible, if their children are 
burdened with large families. 
And if for some physiological 
reason, the practice of Rhythm 
is impossible we find some par- 
ents even growing bitter toward 
God Himself, for making this 
solution unavailable to their 
darlings. What has our faith 
come to! 

Those who are guilty of such 
sins of hypocrisy will most often 
be found in the middle, and 
lower-middle class. They prob- 
ably pray in a fine church which 
is debt-free, they make numer- 
ous novenas and say many 
rosaries. Frequently in their 
prayers will be found the peti- 
tion, “Please don’t let Mary Jane 
have another baby for awhile.” 
They pray for everything except 
the Will of God. They would do 
well to look up the word 
“pharisee” in a dictionary, and 
see if it fits. If it does, they 
had better pray God to give them 
the grace to say, as they beat 
their breasts, the prayer of the 
publican. When they have done 
that, they could look around to 
see what they can do to make 
amends. 

As a young Catholic mother, 


McInerney. 
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An old English woman once made tea from an unknown 
herb. Her neighbors enjoyed a hearty laugh at her expense 
whenever she said it was good for her heart. From that herb, 
however, medical science obtained digitalis now so widely used in 
the medical world to help victims of heart trouble.—T. J. 
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I can tell them what they might 
do. I know just what we strug- 
gling young married couples 
need to make the road to heaven 
seem smooth indeed. Do what 
my own mother has done for me 
in this respect. She was the 
oldest of 12 children. She had 
12 children herself, but this has 
not had the effect of turning 
her against large families. As 
any mother would, she “views 
with alarm” the prospect of my 
life as it will probably be, if I, 
in turn, have 12 children, for 
she knows first-hand all the 
difficulties and hardships, wor- 
ries and griefs I must endure, 
till the end of the road. Most of 
all she knows of the inevitable 
misunderstanding my very own 
children may thrust upon me, 
causing a suffering worse than 
work or hardship. Yet all this 
does not stop her from encourag- 
ing me to work out my salvation 
in the way which God has ap- 
pointed for women: rearing and 
caring for His little ones. This 
is what we need. Encouragement. 
Understanding. Loyalty. 

If today’s parents can get off 
the fence between God and 
Mammon in time, they still have 
time to undo some of the harm 
they’ve done; they may yet leave 
us our souls, 
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Fighteen Cents 
and no place to go 


A Short Story 


‘THE tearoom orchestra stopped 
playing, and the violinist 
began to unscrew his bow. 

With a sigh, I looked at my 
watch. It would soon be time 
for my bus. I pushed my heels 
back into my new shoes, gathered 
up my packages from the empty 
chair, and moved over to the 
cashier, 

It had been a delightful day. 
A little shoping, a movie, and 
now tea in a large department 
store tearoom. 

I rummaged in my purse and 
pulled out my billfold. But the 
billfold was empty! I must have 
spent more than I had realized. 

In some embarrassment, I 
dumped the contents of my coin 
purse on the cashier’s ledge and 
counted out the amount of my 
check. Then I went across to 
the powder room and sat down 
—hard. I had just eighteen cents 
left and I hadn’t bought a round 
trip ticket. 

I was treating myself to this 
day in the city after getting 
settled at the summer cottage. 
The children had planned an 
outing in the hills, my husband 
would not be joining us for an- 
other week, and so, this morning, 
I had taken the little path 
through the woods to the high- 
way and caught one of the buses 
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which ran at hourly intervals 
throughout the day. 

Now I tried to think. Surely 
I knew someone in this strange 
city from whom I could borrow 
ninety-eight cents. 

Once I had heard that city 
policemen would always lend you 
earfare if you had lost your 
purse. But I couldn’t recall 
that anything had been said 
about what a policeman was like- 
ly to do if an out-of-town shop- 
per asked him to lend her enough 
money to get back to her sum- 
mer home! Wryly, I thought this 
might be just the time to find 
out. 

And then I remembered! A 
second cousin of my husband's 
mother lived here. 

“Do look up Archie and his 
wife this summer!” my mother- 
in-law said every year. And of 
course we never did. She always 
added, “I’m writing to them 
about you, too.” 

From a telephone directory | 
got the address of Archie’s of- 
fice, which I was glad to find 
was on the same street as the 
store, and only two blocks away. 

There, his pleasant young sec- 
retary said, “I’m awfully sorry, 
but Mr. Holland went home early 
today. Is there something | 
could do?” 
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“Could you tell me how to get 
to his home?” I asked. 

“Mr. Holland doesn’t usually 
see clients at home.” 

Right there, of course, I 
should have said, “Look! I’m 
Archie Holland’s second cousin, 
once removed, by marriage. I’ve 
never seen Archie or his wife, 
and I’m only looking him up to- 
day because I have to borrow 
ninety-eight cents from him.” 

Instead I said, “I’m sort of a 
relative. Just in town for the 
day. I might run out and look 
them up.” 

The girl was all friendly help- 
fulness. 

“Are you driving?” she asked. 

When I said, “No,” she wrote 
out the address for me. “Just 
tell the taxi driver it’s at the 
top of Alpine Drive,” she said. 
“Shall I call and say you’re 
coming ?” 

“Tll just surprise them,” I 
said. 

Down in the lobby, I asked the 
elevator starter, “What street- 
car do I take to get to this 
address ?” 

“Lady, you'll never get to that 
address on a streetcar! Take a 
taxi!”’ 

“But I want to take a street- 
car,” I said. “Which one goes 
nearest ?” 

He told me reluctantly, and 
urged me again to think better 
of it and take a taxi. 

As I waited for the streetcar, 
I decided not to be down-hearted. 
There was nothing to worry 
about. A little delay in getting 
home wouldn’t matter. If I 
weren’t home when the children 


came back, they would get their 
own dinner. I might as well en- 
joy this warm summer day. 

I wasn’t even discouraged at 
having to stand for half an hour 
in a crowded streetcar, though I 
did begin to wish I had worn 
my old comfortable shoes. 

But I was set back on my 
heels when I got off the street- 
ear and found myself looking 
almost straight up at one of the 
steepest city hills I had ever 
seen! What kept the buildings 
from tumbling down on _ the 
streetcar tracks I couldn’t imag- 
ine! 

“Quite a climb for such a 
warm day!” said the service sta- 
tion attendant to whom I appeal- 
ed for directions. “Wonderful 
view from up there, though. 
You'll enjoy it!” 

The prospect of the view did 
not cheer me. As I made my 
perspiring way up the winding 
ascent of Alpine Drive in my 
stiff new shoes, I was sure that 
I might have thought of some 
smarter and easier way to get 
ninety-eight cents. I should have 
tried a policeman! 

Stopping for breath, I took 
off my suit jacket and shifted 
my packages to the other arm. 
Why hadn’t I had sense enough 
to check the packages down town 
somewhere? I would still have 
had enough left for the six-cent 
earfare. 

I continued my climb. 

Breathing heavily, and damp 
with perspiration, I negotiated 
the final curve of Alpine Drive. 
Directly ahead of me was a pala- 
tial apartment house. 
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Struggling back into my jack- 
et, and hoping wildly that I 
didn’t look quite as disheveled as 
I felt, I marched bravely into 
the lobby. 

The man at the desk shook his 
head. “Sorry. Mr. and Mrs. 
Holland are out. They ordered 
their car about half an hour 


This was too much! How 
stupid I had been not to let the 
secretary call! In fact it had 
been silly not to tell her my 
trouble in the first place and let 
her lend me the ninety-eight 
cents. She had seemed friendly 
and kind. 

I looked at my watch. If I 
hurried I might still get back 
to the office before she left. I 
started down. 

There may have been a mag- 
nificent view from up there. Per- 
haps there were snow-capped 
peaks in the distance and tiny 
white sailboats on the blue water 
below. But I cannot tell you. 
For in my tortured descent of 
Alpine Drive, even my urgent 
need for ninety-eight cents was 
forgotten. 

Every downward step I took on 
the steeply sloping pavement 
hammered my hot aching feet 
further into the toes of my new 
shoes, and made it seem less 
likely that I could ever be able 
to get them out again. Nothing 
was of any importance now but 
the hope of resting my feet. I 
thought if I had to stand up on 
the streetcar going back to town, 
I'd die! 

But the downtown car was 


not crowded, and I didn’t have 
to stand. 

Choosing a rear corner seat, 
I dumped my packages beside me 
and pried my rapidly swelling 
feet out of their shoes. I stretch- 
ed my toes gratefully, closed my 
eyes, and dozed. 

“You'll have to pay another 
fare, lady.” The voice intruded 
from somewhere above me. 

I said sleepily, “I paid you 
when I got on.” 

“That’s right! But this is the 
end of the line. If you want to 
go back, you have to pay another 
fare.” 

I opened my eyes. Outside the 
window was a gravel pit, and the 
sole occupants of the car were 
myself and the young conductor 
jingling his change at my shoul- 
der. 

“Six cents, lady.” 

I paid him my remaining six 
cents. 

It was after five now—too late 
to catch the secretary. I strug- 
gled painfully into my _ shoes. 
There was only one thing left 
to do, and I did it. 

At the first busy intersection, 
I left the streetcar and told my 
tale to the policeman on traffic 
duty in the middle of the street. 
He piloted me across the curb in 
front of a jewelry store where he 
cross-examined me at length and 
finally seemed satisfied of my 
honesty. He told me that he 
was going to lend me a dollar. 

As I took grateful leave of 
him, the clock in the jewelry 
store window said seven minutes 
to six. It was one minute to 


ago.” 
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six by the bus station clock when 
] panted up to the window and 
bought my ticket. 

“You’ve got plenty of time,” 
the ticket agent said comfort- 
ably as she stamped the ticket. 
“Your bus doesn’t go till eight.” 

“But I’m getting the six o’- 
clock bus!”’ I shouted as I snatch- 
ed the ticket from her hand. 
“They go every hour don’t 
they ?” 

“This time of day they run 
every three hours. You’ve got 
plenty of time.” 

How very right she was! 

Long after nine that night, 
I climbed down from the bus 
at our roadside stop, clutching 


my packages, my purse, and my 
shoes which by this time were 
several sizes too small. In my 
stocking feet I padded along the 
little woodsy trail. Lights were 
on in the cottage. 

I pushed open the door to the 
screen porch, threw my bundles 
into a chair, and in the cool 
darkness I reached down to take 
off my stockings. 

Inside the house the children 
were talking. 

“Too bad Cousin Archie and 
his wife couldn’t stay till Mother 
got home.” 

“Yeah. We’ll have to look them 
up sometime when we’re in the 
city.” 


The Churching Of Mothers 


The churching of women means literally: the going to 
church of women after childbirth to thank God and to be blessed. 
It means that the Catholic mother, as soon as she is conveniently 
able, goes to the church to thank God for her safe delivery, and 
to obtain the special blessing reserved for women after child- 
birth. These ideas stand out clearly in the prayers and actions 
which conclude the ceremonial blessing: 

“Almighty, everlasting God, Who through the delivery of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary hast turned to joy the pains of the 
faithful at child-birth, look mercifully on Thy servant, who 
comes in gladness to Thy holy temple to return thanks; and 
grant that after this life, by the merits and intercession of the 
same Blessed Mary, she may prove worthy to attain with her 
offspring to the joys of everlasting happiness. Through Christ 
Our Lord. Amen.” 

Then the priest sprinkles her with holy water in the form 
of a cross saying: 

“May the peace and blessing of God Almighty, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, descend upon thee, and remain forever. 
Amen.”—The Bulletin April, 1950. 


One swallow doesn’t make a summer but it’s enough to 
break that New Year’s resolution.—T. J. McInerney. 
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No TV In Our House 


JOSEPH A. BREIG 


HAVE said no to television 

in our house; and I mean it. 

I will not have our children 
sitting in rows all day staring 
like zombies. 

I will not let our living room 
be turned into a_ vaudeville 
house. 

I do not want our visitors to 
be reduced to the status of mere 
non-paying theater patrons. 

As in the case of most Amer- 
ican fathers, my “no” is often 
not the last word in our home. 

After all, this is a democratic 
country; and families were de- 
mocracies long before anybody 
ever heard of democracy. 

As chairman, I can bang the 
gavel convincingly. But my de- 
cisions are almost always open 
to review. As often as not, I 
revise them after hearing the 
remarks of the other delegates. 

But I will not revise this de- 
cision. Absolutely not this de- 
cision. 

I can speak with authority 
and finality on this point, be- 
cause I have the unqualified 
support of Madame Vice Chair- 
man, 

She sees eye to eye with me 
on television. That is to say, 
we can’t see television at all. 

Our home, by George, is our 


castle, and by gum it’s going to 
stay that way. 

Milton Berle can berle all he 
pleases, but he’s not berleing 
into our house unless he’s in- 
vited and comes in person; in 
which case he won’t be forced to 
sit watching himself and listen- 
ing to his own jokes. 

When we have guests, we like 
to converse with them. 

We don’t want it to be like 
the old gardener who was tell- 
ing how he used to visit another 
old chap every week. 

They had wonderful evenings 
full of reminiscences and _ phil- 
osophical chitchat, with maybe 
a game of checkers or two. 

Then the other old chap got a 
television set. 

The old gardener said sadly, 
“T don’t go to see him any 
more. We just sit there like 
bumps on a log, looking at tele- 
vision.” 

Folks who come to our house 
aren’t going to sit like bumps 
on a log. They’ll talk, or else. 
We want to hear something more 
from them than “hello” and 
“goodbye.” 

And we want to hear some- 
thing more from our children 
than snores and incoherent mut- 
ters after they’ve gone to bed. 
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Everywhere we hear the same 
story. 

Friends come in and tell us 
what a relief it is to enter a 
home that doesn’t have TV. 

“The other night,” they say, 
“we dropped in to see the 
Joneses, and I don’t think we ex- 
changed a dozen words.” 

One of our friends who got a 
television set was driven to des- 
peration by the results. 


Finally he had some cards 
printed, and he handed one to 
each departing visitor. 

The cards said, “We are glad 
you dropped in. We want you 
to drop in often. But for cat’s 
sake bring your own refresh- 
ments.” 

The chap was going broke 
trying to supply food and what- 
not for the mob. 

Some of his visitors took the 
message on the cards all right. 
Some were insulted. But the 
host shrugged and said, “I had 
to do something. If they’re in- 
sulted, they’re insulted.” 


I can see his point; but 
they’re not going to be insulted 
in our household. They’re not 
going to be televisioned, either. 
And I hope this little article 
doesn’t start everybody in the 
county flocking to our place for 


a spot of peace and quiet and 
sociable conversation. 

What I say is, let them turn 
their own houses back into 
homes. This is a free country. 
There’s no law that you’ve got to 
have television. There’s no law 
that you can’t disconnect the 
thing if you’ve got one. Nobody 
can force you to associate with 
wrestlers instead of your neigh- 
bors. 


If this keeps on, all we’ll raise 
in this country will be wrestlers. 
The next generation will grunt 
and groan at one another like 
apes instead of speaking the 
English language. How would 
you like your daughter to grow 
up looking like a wrestler? Or 
your son either, for that matter. 

I’m almost afraid to go to any- 
body’s house any more. I’m 
afraid the host will throw a 
hammerlock on me at the front 
door and break my arm, or the 
hostess come flying through the 
air and kick my liver into a pulp. 
The best you can hope for is a 
one-minute conversation about 
full-nelsons and Joe DiMaggio’s 
home run. Then they turn on the 
television and you sit there. 

I propose that we start up a 
new lend-lease program and send 
television to every Russian. 
That would fix them. 


A lot of people who go around bragging about their ances- 
tors have children who won’t be able to do the same.—Daven- 


port Democrat. 


Summer evenings would be more comfortable if Noah had 
swatted those two mosquitoes before they left the ark.—T. J. 
McInerney. 
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Labor leader says 


Reds Are Phony Liberals 


HAT old story that the Com- 

mies are radicals—or even 
liberals—is as phony as a faded 
$3 bill! 

In many respects they’re more 
reactionary than the Republican 
Old Guard and more “right- 
wingish” than the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

Sure, they’re adept at the so- 
called “revolutionary” tactics, 
and in the art of rabble-rousing 
they’re on par with Gerald L. 
K. Smith. 

But, as an honest old radical 
out West said in a recent letter 
to me, “they’re only trying to 
give us the same kind of liberal- 
ism Hitler and Mussolini prac- 
ticed—state totalitarianism.” 

It’s a darn shame they’ve been 
able to sell the public the idea 
that they’re really left-wingers. 
That title fits just about like a 
No. 5 shoe on a No. 10 foot. 

Now, if you’re really looking 
for a hunk of radicalism all you 
have to do is study up a bit on 
the founding fathers of the U. 


They came out with the bold 
idea that folks were smart 
enough to govern themselves— 
that a nation didn’t have to have 
an all-powerful “brain trust” to 


ALLAN L. SWIM 
Editor, CIO News* 


tell the people what to do and 
then make them do it. 


Why, they went so far as to 
say that it was a good idea to 
have more than one _ political 
party. 


And, furthermore, they be- 
lieved the political high mogul of 
the country—the President— 
should be denied the power to 
heave into prison those who dis- 
agreed with him. 


Their idea was to have a 
country run for the people by 
the people—not a “people’s gov- 
ernment” run by a Politburo. 

I’d be the last to deny that 
we haven’t occasionally made a 
mess out of our democracy here 
and there and that it sometimes 
fails to function like a $100 
watch. 

But the Commies make a mess 
of their “democracy” all the 
time! 

Some innocent people have 
been railroaded to prison be- 
cause of crooked U. S. officials, 
and others have been made to 
suffer economically because they 
rode the wrong political horse. 


But I don’t recall having ever 
seen or even heard about Amer- 


* 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., June 13, 1949. 
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ican prison camps for political 
prisoners. 

Even those who accuse our 
FBI of unwarranted snooping 
will have to admit—if they’re 
honest—that our G-men behave 
like polite Boy Scouts in com- 
parison with the Russian secret 
police. 

And in this country a man 
isn’t tried and sentenced without 
being permitted to appear in 
court. 

Back in the days when the 
U. S. and Russia were wartime 
allies many persons in the CIO 
thought it would be possible to 
work with the Commies, who 
became super-patriots after they 
learned they’d made a mistake 
by shouting “the Yanks aren’t 
coming!” 

After the war ended and the 
party line went back to its nor- 
mal twisting, it became obvious 
that the Commies’ main objec- 
tive was to use the CIO to ad- 
vance the cause of Communism 
not American trade unionism. 

That’s when the process of 
giving them the heave-ho began 
—and it’s been going on ever 
since. 

And it’s likely to reach greater 
proportions in the near future. 

One of the principal reasons 
for this is that more and more 
persons are learning that the 
Reds are not free agents but act 


as puppets attached to a string 
leading to Moscow. 

Another great illusion that 
needs to be knocked into a cocked 
hat is that Commies are super- 
militant people who will give 
their all for the cause of organ- 
ized labor. 

A very few of the persons now 
engaged in the CP-inspired at- 
tacks on the CIO leadership have 
given any real support—financial 
or moral—to the Southern or- 
ganizing drive, one of the CIO’s 
most important undertakings. 

One of the leaders of the at- 
tack heads a union that hasn’t 
contributed a single penny vol- 
untarily to Operation Dixie. 

Leaders of two unions flout- 
ing CIO policy have scraped up 
enough money to finance ma- 
licious, lying public attacks on 
the CIO leadership but not 
enough money to keep their per 
capita payments of the CIO cur- 
rent. 

A lot of union people these 
days are recalling that one of 
the leading “attackers” pro- 
posed a couple of years ago that 
strikes be outlawed. 

And a lot more are wondering 
if the inexcusable Communist 
strike-breaking in Berlin doesn’t 
show what the Reds really are 
when their false whiskers are 
off. 

Radicals and liberals? Nuts! 


Professor of Economics: “Give me an example of indirect 
taxation.” 
Freshman: 
Professor: “Explain.” 
Freshman: “The dog doesn’t have to pay it.” 


“The dog tax, sir.” 
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Would You Say Yes? 


A Quiz for Parents 
SISTER MARY PAUL, 0.8.B. 


ANY sponsor who wants to as- 

sure himself of a numerous 
radio audience has only to 
finance a riddle or quiz program. 
The listeners’ suspense mounts 
as the test of knowledge pro- 
ceeds, and finally arrives at a cli- 
max when the highest paying 
question of all is proposed. 
Since, then, the way has been 
cleared by Dr. I. Q. and his ilk, 
perhaps you Catholic parents 
won’t mind being asked a “sixty- 
four dollar question” which con- 
cerns you alone. 


Think carefully, now, for it is 
not too much to say on your 
reply depends much of the fu- 
ture growth and vigor of the 
Church in America. It is not an 


overstatement, either, to add 
that the degree of your happi- 
ness in years to come, as well as 
that of the child whom it con- 
cerns, rests on your response. 
Here it is, then: 

How would you react if your 
teen-age daughter were to ask 
your permission this evening to 
enter the convent next Septem- 
ber? Hundreds of mothers and 
dads each year are called upon to 
give their consent to that re- 
quest. Even though you may 
not be faced with the problem at 
present, there is a_ possibility 


that it lies ahead. It may be 
helpful, therefore, to consider a 
few of the ideas which might 
occur to you. 

Let’s say that you would be 
joyful at the thought of your 
daughter’s idealism reflected in 
the “Yes” she has given to the 
call of the King. You would 
question her, of course, to be 
sure she is not being carried 
away by the effervescent emo- 
tion of youth, or by some strong 
attachment. Satisfied that her 
motives are right, and that a di- 
vine vocation seems evident, you 
assure her lovingly that she has 
your blessing and your prayers 
as she begins this great spiritual 
adventure. 

It is hard to see her going 
from your home just as she at- 
tains young womanhood; just as 
she is old enough to share your 
confidence as an adult; just as 
she is, perhaps, able to help a 
little in the burden of support- 
ing the family. But it is God 
Who wishes this, and a cheerful 
“Yes, Father,” is the only Chris- 
tian answer. 

If enough of you fathers and 
mothers can concur with all 
these statements, our American 
bishops can take heart. Those 
long needed parish schools can 
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soon be constructed, the aged 
and orphaned will be cared for, 
the spiritual dynamism that 
arises from the penance and 
prayer of contemplative souls 
will charge their dioceses with 
spiritual zeal for the spread of 
the kingdom of God. 


Sadly, though, every religious 
superior—every teacher of high 
school girls—knows that this is 
not now the case. Each year 
applications reach our mother- 
houses from young women whom 
Christ called to be His brides. 
And each year, too, many a 
novice mistress destroys with a 
sigh the sad little letter which 
informs her that Mary or Jean 
must “wait a year,” or “go to 
college,” or “take her turn to 
help out at home,” before she 
can follow her vocation. The 
novice mistress knows how few 
Jeans or Marys actually arrive 
to begin their novitiates. 

“Good,” you may say. “That 
shows they never had vocations 
in the first place. If a girl is 
really ‘called,’ a little opposition 
will only strengthen her.” In 
some cases this is actually the 
result. But what if God’s pur- 
pose is being interfered with by 
the unyielding parent? He will 
bring good out of the un- 
avoidable postponement, but 
would you want to bear the re- 
sponsibility of thwarting, even 
for a time, the designs of God 
for the spiritual development of 
your child? What of the graces 
lost by the forfeit of a year or 
two of daily Mass and Commun- 


WOULD YOU SAY YES? 
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ion; the character training she 
would have received in the novi- 
tiate; the precious inspirations 
resulting from spiritual reading, 
from visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; of daily life spent far 
from the occasions of sin, and 
with companions intent, like her, 
only on loving God? 

What of the loss of God’s 
special blessing, which He would 
have granted you to reward your 
generosity ? What of the number- 
less merits of the Community 
your daughter has chosen, in 
whose good works you would 
share as the first ranking bene- 
factors of the Order? 

All this you would lose for 
yourself and your child, even in 
the event that she perseveres in 
her holy purpose throughout the 
period of imposed delay. What 
if she does not? Suppose that— 
at college, or in the business 
world—she makes new friends, 
not hostile to religion, of course. 
What if her work and her en- 
vironment begin to absorb her, 
so that the desire to succeed in 
some lesser field is substituted 
little by little for her quest for 
perfect union with God? 

Would you really rejoice if 
this were the result of your in- 
sistence on another year or two 
of waiting? God wanted her; 
He invited and urged her with 
His graces. But your parental 
authority intervened. She ac- 
eeded to your demands, and 
gradually forgot the vision she 
had had. She would have made 
a splendid nun with the help of 
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the abounding graces and spirit- 
ual aids showered on her during 
the formative years in religion. 
Without them her vocation 
wanes away. Would that be a 
source of happiness to you? 
Could you honestly rejoice in 
such an end to your insistence? 

To avoid such tragedies of the 
supernatural order, we need to 
work for the restoration of a 
Christian scale of values. Any 
treatise of the spiritual life will 
affirm that the religious state is 
the highest. In theory all agree 
on this point, but a practical 
realization of it is often lacking 
in our Catholic people today. If 
a daughter makes a “good 
match,” there is general rejoic- 
ing, even if she must settle down 
hundreds of miles from home 
and family. Let her declare her 
intention to be a Sister, how- 
éver, and the entire relationship 
rises in alarm. “How can she 
be sure?” “She’s so young.” 
“Let her have a taste of life, 
first.” “She won’t last two 
weeks.” This is the general 
tenor of the hue and cry that is 
raised. 


Will she be old enough t 
marry in five years? Yes? Well, 
no religious order permits the 
taking of final vows before at 
least that period has elapsed. At 
any time during her postulancy 
and novitiate, lasting two or 
three years, your daughter can 
return home merely by expres- 
sing her desire to do so. She 
will only be the richer for her 
experience — richer in God's 
grace and in the beauty of char- 
acter the novitiate seeks to re 
lease. There is nothing to fear, 
no risks to take. 

And if she perserveres, as the 
majority of those do who are 
generous enough to try, you will 
be the proud parents of a chosen 
spouse of Christ. The fruit of 
her life of prayer and sacrifice 
will be for your intentions, for 
there is nothing to distract her 
from your _ spiritual and 
temporal needs. The riches of a 
great supernaturalized love are 
hers for the spending. And shar- 
ing in that wealth, God’s peace 
will inundate your soul, for you 
have prayed effectively “Thy will 
be done.” 


But They Will ‘Run’ 


. Research by hosiery manufacturers disclosed that a woman’s 
stocking of the 51l-gauge 15-denier type contains 5437 yards 
of material for a size 9%, and 6511 yards for a 60-gauge number 


of the same size. 


Each pair has yarn stretching somewhere 


between three and three and a half miles. A pair weighs half 
an ounce, compared with an ounce for silk stockings in their 


heyday.—T. J. McInerney. 


Blessings! 


Reprinted from Altar And Home 


For All Things And Places 


‘Ogee you imagine a farmer 
calling his pastor to come 
out and bless a newly purchased 
herd of cattle? Or, again, could 
you imagine a friend stopping 
by the house, “honking the 
horn” and asking you to accom- 
pany him to the parish rectory 
for the purpose of having the 
pastor bless his new car? Prob- 
ably many of us couldn’t, and 
even if we could, we might have 
to admit we really didn’t know 
that blessings existed for such 
things. 


Family Pew And Kitchen Chair 


Through the liturgy the 
Church reaches out and blesses 
many material things and brings 
them into use to stimulate and 
strengthen the spiritual life of 
her children. The kitchen, the 
bedroom, the father’s office, the 
manual work of the laborer, the 
family outings and social af- 
fairs, the farmer’s fields of 
grain, his flocks and herds, all 
these things are not half so far 
distant from the family pew in 
the parish church as most of us 
might place them. We all tend to 
make our everyday life and our 
religion two distinct things, but 
really, they are one. The little 
paper you are reading desires to 
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draw the altar and home nearer 
to each other and remove the 
gap which separates them. 

Beer And Eggs 


The Church is accused of be- 
ing old-fashioned, but a look at 
her Ritual will convince anyone 
of the rashness of this accusa- 
tion. The Roman Ritual con- 
tains blessings for the most 
modern things. Of course all of 
them inspire devotion, but some 
of them also are likely to elicit 
an amused smile. 

To most people, and especially 
to those not realizing the inti- 
mate connection between spirit- 
ual and material things, it does 
seem somewhat funny that there 
should be, for example, a bless- 
ing for beer. So, too, the fact 
that eggs are blessed in the sanc- 
tuary on Easter morning causes 
some to be puzzled. But this only 
proves that many of us don’t 
know, or rather, don’t realize 
that God made not only the soul 
but also the body as the instru- 
ment of the soul. Neither the 
body nor the soul taken separ- 
ately, but the two taken to- 
gether, constitute a man. Every- 
thing in the world is subject to 
man, and God intends that all 
these things should help man 
reach heaven. Doesn’t it seem 
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most fitting, then, that every- 
thing this body of ours uses 
and all on which it depends 
should be blessed? 

Restore All In Christ 

To begin, we suppose that we 
are living in the midst of an 
ideal Catholic atmosphere, and 
this supposition is in accordance 
with the Roman Ritual. Going 
through its pages we find, first 
of all, that the home is the 
object of many blessings, one of 
which is for the fire in the fire- 
place. The pregnancy of the 
mother is also blessed, and after 
her delivery the mother is bless- 
ed again, which blessing is 
known as the ‘churching’ of wo- 
men. 

There is a benediction for the 
newly-born infant. Several forms 
of blessings for children are 
found in the Ritual. A blessing 
for grown people who are sick 
recalls the occasion when Christ 
visited and cheered and cured 
the mother-in-law of Simon 
Peter. 

This care which the Church 
has for the sick prompts her to 
formulate other blessings: for 
the wine in the sick-room, and 


for the bandages and medicing, 
In this same direction we hay 
general blessings for differen 
foods, with particular ones fo 
bread, butter, eggs, cheese, lard 
beer, wines, and new fruit. 
There are benedictions fy 
bees, the poultry: as chickens 
and ducks; also for the herds of 
cows and pigs and the flocks of 
sheep. Draft animals such afi, 
horses and mules, and even their 
stables and food (salt and hay 
have a blessing. Other benedic. 
tions are had for seeds, for a 
well, or a bridge. The Ritual 
gives a special blessing for 
grape-vines when they are being 
set out or pruned, and another 
for the time when the grape 
are gathered. The Church like. 
wise has a deprecatory blessing 
and an exorcism against the de- 
struction caused by worms, 
mice, locusts and bugs. But not 
so for the silkworms, for the 
Ritual calls upon God to pro 
tect these delicate creatures, as 
the prayer says, “in order that 
His altars and His faithful ser- 
vants, alike resplendent by the 
silkworm’s work, may give Him 
glory.” 


A particularly difficult woman patient who was about to 
have an operation kept heckling the nurse for a detailed account 
of her young surgeon’s background, experience and ability. 


In the flood of questions the patient went on to ask, “What 
kind of instruments will he use? Are they very delicate? Can 


he handle them expertly?” 


“Don’t worry, madam,” came the nurse’s consoling reply. 
“The doctor is simply a wizard with anything at all that cuts. 
He’s had eight years of medical training and three summers in a 


sawmill.” 
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The Swimmin’ Hole 


A Short Story 


EILEEN MALLORY 


OE skipped one more rock 
across the water before he 


offtood up. It was the third time 


is mother had called so he knew 
ed better go. He looked back 
ver his shoulder at the Ole 
y)Swimmin’ Hole. Why didn’t his 
i-Mmother realize summer was 
alhere? He needed a good swim 
but she just couldn’t see it. If 
he’d run even a little dog-trot 
he’d sweat right now, he betcha. 
The Ole Swimmin’ Hole was 
more than just a pond in the 
meadow. It was a hide-out when 
Mom had a “scoldy” day. When 


Joe sat on the bank and gazed 
into the water, he would forget 


her harsh words. Here he was 
King, and the Swimmin’ Hole 
was his Kingdom. 

Not many knew of it, shim- 
mering in a clump of trees. Mom 
and Dad knew, of course, but 
they never came here, And, Or- 
ville Johnson. 


Joe would never forget the 
time he brought Orville to see 
the Swimmin’ Hole. He had 
parted some low-hanging branch- 
es to reveal it in all its beauty. 
He had held his breath, waiting 
for Orville to speak. 


“Well, for gosh sakes! Is that 
all the bigger it is? I thought 
it really was something,” and 
Orville had turned away in scorn. 

“Nobody else’ll ever see it,” 


Joe said to himself, savagely 
kicking at a rock. 

He trudged along as slowly as 
he dared, wondering why his 
mother had called him. It wasn’t 
supper time yet. As he got 
closer to the house, he saw sev- 
eral figures out in the front 
yard. Oh, darn!—company. 

Soon he could see there was 
a boy standing there, a kid al- 
most his own size. Then he re- 
membered Mom telling about 
their new neighbors across the 
road. He still hadn’t decided 
whether he was glad or sorry to 
have another boy around. There 
were times when Joe got a little 
tired of “bummin’ ’round” by 
himself, for his sister was too 
little. Besides she was a girl. 
On the other hand, the new kid 
could be a drip like Orville John- 
son. 

His mother called to him. 

“Joe, will you come on? Here’s 
somebody for you to play with.” 

When Joe got there, she added, 
“This is Eddie Simpson. Can’t 
you say ‘hello’?” 

“Hello,” Joe said, eyeing him. 

For lands sakes, he had on 
Sunday School clothes! Anybody 
knew you didn’t wear a shirt 
and trousers for every-day. He 
looked down at his own faded 
overalls with their patched knees. 

Suddenly, his mother’s voice 
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broke in on his thoughts. She 
was speaking to Mrs. Simpson. 

“..-- he needs someone to play 
with. He’s alone too much. I 
know Eddie and he will be great 
friends. Another boy, Orville 
Johnson, lives on south of here. 
But he doesn’t come over much, 
anymore. I don’t know just why.” 

The two women went on into 
the house, little Susan behind 
them. The boys looked at each 
other. 

Eddie blurted out, 
your name?” 

“Joe.” 

“Joe what?” 

“Joe Little.” 

“Oh.” 

There was silence, then Eddie 
spoke again. 

“What’s your dad’s name?” 

Sian 

“Same as yours?” Eddie ask- 
ed, amazed. 

“Well, good night, how can 
people tell you apart?” 

It was the one question Joe 
feared. Every time anybody new 
came around it was like that. 

“Oh, they call Dad, Big Joe,” 
he said, gazing up into a tree. 

It had to come sometime and 
it might as well be now. If he 
didn’t tell, somebody else would. 

It didn’t take Eddie long to 
eatch on. 

“And you’re Little Joe! Oh, 
no—not Little Joe Little.” 

He howled with laughter. Joe 
didn’t even look at him. He 
just kept his eyes on a limb of 
the tree. 

Eddie soon calmed down. It’s 
no fun to laugh alone. 

Joe said, “See that bird nest 


“What's 


up there? There’s baby bird; 
yg 

Eddie looked at him. 

“Honest?” and the two wei 
shinnying up the tree. 

The baby birds looked as if 
their heads were all mouths. 

“T’ll bet they’re hungry,” Ei- 
die said. 

“Oh, the old mother bird will 
feed ’em. Don’t worry about 
them.” 

Safely on the ground again, 
Eddie glanced at Joe. 

“That’s tough — about your 
name, I mean. I’m sorry I laugh- 
ed.” 

Without looking at him, Joe 
said gruffly, “Aw, all right.” 

“Sometimes they call me E¢- 
ward,” the new boy said in a 
solemn voice. 

Joe looked straight at him. 

“No kiddin’?” 

Say, this kid was o.k. 

As they started out of the 
yard together, Eddie said, “You 
know, I’m gonna have my Mom 
buy me some clothes like yours. 
They’re swell!” 

Joe shrugged. 

“All us country kids wear 
’em.”’ 

Eddie asked eagerly, “Do you 
think I’ll make a good country 
kid?” 

Joe looked at him, and squint- 
ed one eye. 

“Yeah, I believe ya will—when 
you get the right kind of pants,” 
he added. 

Eddie let out a whoop, and 
ran, Joe after him. Then Joe 
caught up, and took the lead. 
They zig-zagged crazily, head- 
ing for the Ole Swimmin’ Hole. 


[DESPITE much bumbling, 
Polonius often smacks the 
tack right on the costard as when 
he speaks of Hamlet’s penetrat- 
ingly simple replies as “a hap- 
piness that often madness hits 
on, Which reason and sanity 
could not so prosperously be de- 
livered of.” 

Every town has its share of 
half-wits, poor fellows, though 
it is sometimes claimed that 
certain sections of the United 
States along the Atlantic sea- 
board are piling up considerable 
surpluses. However, my story 
concerns one who lives in the 
northern part of Wisconsin 
where he enjoys the distinction 
of uniqueness that would be de- 
nied him in such a community 
as, say, New York City. 

I was, one summer afternoon, 
framing up a screen porch for 
the folks when Mike came pok- 
ing around to see what was what. 
His real name was Harold but 
everyone around there called him 
Mike because, I suppose, some 
designing person fastened the 
~ monicker upon the 
ad, 

He watched me curiously for 
a while, then shouted above the 


* Springfield, Massachusetts. 


The Clarity 
of the Clod 


NORBERT ENGELS 
Reprinted from The Catholic Mirror* 


hammering, “Hey, whaddaya 
think you’re doin’, anyhow?” 

“I’m building a nice screened 
porch, Mike, so that Mother and 
Dad can sit out here in the eve- 
ning without a lot of flies and 
mosquitoes bothering them.” 

Mike chewed that over for a 
while and I went on with the 
job. Then he brightened and 
laughed hollowly, like a stam- 
mering bassoon, and said, “Gon- 
na keep the flies out, hey?” 

“That’s right, Mike. When I 
stretch the screen over these 
frames the flies won’t be able to 
get in, see?” 

“Yeah, I see all right. Sounds 
awful silly.” 

“It does? Why, Mike?” 

He shook his head as though 
in pity of me, then slowly 
grunted, “Ever stop to figger 
how them flies that’s already 
in there is gonna get out?” 

I almost dropped the hammer 
on my foot as this truth sank 
gradually in. But I recovered 
and sought to reward him for 
this illumination. “How’d you 
like to earn a quarter, Mike?” I 
asked him. “I need some cigar- 
ettes and if you go over to the 
corner store and get me a pack- 
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age I’ll give you an extra quar- 
ter. You’d like to earn a quar- 
ter, wouldn’t you?” 

“No.” 

“You wouldn’t? Why not?” 

“T already got one.” 

This time I socked my thumb 
so hard I got dizzy, yet I 
wasn’t sure later whether the 
pain of the hammer blow had 
shocked me or the pain with 
which a simply-stated truth can 
sometimes numb one’s consci- 
ousness. Here was a man whose 
life was wondrously uncompli- 
cated, whose economics consist- 
ed only in not seeking another 
quarter until the present one 
was spent. No budgets, no tax- 
es, no politics, no international 
bickerings disturbed him. 

He was a contented man with 
mild curiosities, and with an- 
swers that cut cleanly through 
all quibbling, all trivialties of 
reasoning, all the intricacies and 
dangers of logic, all error. His 
were answers that went straight 
to the hub and encompassed all 
the rim, that were at once the 
ultimate and the immediate. His 
was the wisdom that sophistica- 
tion loses and simplicity picks 
up and carries in its hand. How 
wonderful if men could have 
great learning and great un- 
derstanding both! 


I kept my mouth shut after 
that, hoping that Mike would 
speak just once more that I, who 
long had sought for truth in 
books and classrooms, might be 
made wise like him. 


He came through, too. 
“People do a lot of foolish 


things,” he mumbled to hims¢ 
an hour later. By now he wa 
sitting on a rock, although they 
was a comfortable lawn chaj 
right next to him. I was leary 


things, and even that shapeles 
rock which there had lain foi 
years and years unnoticed, took 
on a sudden and_= 
beauty, for Mike was sitting oy 
it now, getting ready to explain 
some obvious truth to me whic) 
I, like most of the rest of us, 
had made bewilderingly com 
plex. 


That’s all he said for a while, 
just “People do a lot of foolish 
things,” but I wasn’t going t 
hurry him a bit lest he clam w 
altogether or mock my idiotic 
impatience or chatter at me 
formlessly in some stravinskie( 
fury. Finally he rubbed his back 
and scratched his head and said, 
“T helped my pa dig some graves 
yesterday and it hurt my back.” 


That was it! There was the 
secret source of Mike’s wisdom. 
Where could a man get down ti 
basic values sooner than stané- 
ing in a hole which mortality 
once had emptied when it came 
to life and now was ready to fill 
up again? I began to tremble 
with anticipation, like some 
great scientist might do the mo 
ment he prepares to test the 
theory which is his whole life's 
work against the immutable 
reality of nature. 


Mike got up to walk away, 
but paused to deliver himself 
of his final lesson for the day. 
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What they dig them graves so pew in the church, apparently 

ieep for is more’n I can say. blank and staring stupidly at 
hem they put in there sure ain’t nothing, I shall remember in my 

bonna jump out.” heart the things you spoke and 

I thank you for this profit, then recall the words the poet 

ike, and next time you are Dowson wrote, perhaps espe- 

nround I shall pray you to speak cially for you: 

mce more that I might listen, 

znd when I see you sitting on the Better than mortal flowers 

urb and chuckling to yourself, Thy moon-kissed roses seem: 
fr blundering your aimless way better than love or sleep 

hrough alleys and around the The star-crowned solitude of 

ity dump, or sitting in the last thine oblivious hours, 


Television 


T= dad of two little girls had this to say: “It looks like we’re 

going to have to get a television set whether we want to or 
not. That’s about the only way we’ll be able to keep the kids 
at home.” The neighbors have been so generous in inviting the 
children to watch television that it has become a real problem 


for parents. 

Homes that have their own set are also running into diffi- 
culties. Children formerly came home from school and did a little 
bit of work, ran to the store, completed a few odd jobs and then 
went out to play. Now some children eagerly run home from 
school just to watch television. Meal time presents a problem. 
Some children will not peacefully take time out to eat with the 
family and there are mothers and dads thoughtless enough to 
break up the family circle and serve the children away from the 
table in the room with television, thus neglecting family life and 
family prayer. 

A very recent poll showed that many children in homes 
having a television set have noticeably dropped off in their 
studies. Instead of doing home-work, television has absorbed 
their time and attention. The magic screens have also pushed 
back the hour of bed-time for many children which is again 
reflected in the school work. 

Are we for these reasons to condemn television? Not at all. 
The problems have solutions. Supervision for television is the 
only solution, There is a place and a time for such entertain- 
ment, but until mother and dad insist that only a limited amount 
of time may be allotted to such programs, the home-life is going 
to suffer. Supervision can control the trend of turning our homes 
into glorified movie houses.—The Christian Mother. 
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Catholic Mother Of 


tHOLIC 
AWARD 


The Holy Year 


the Feast of St. Monica 
(May 4), patroness of 
Christian Mothers, the press 
carried the announcement that 
Mrs. Anna Bauer of St. Mary’s 
parish, Manchester, Michigan 
had been voted Catholic Mother 
of the Holy Year. This honor 
is bestowed each year by the Na- 
tional Catholic Conference on 
Family Life. On May 14, Moth- 
er’s Day, a beautiful gold medal, 
emblematic of the honor bestow- 
ed upon her, was blest by the 
pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Rev. Walter E. Hennes, and pre- 
sented to Mrs. Bauer. 

The recipient of this honor is 
the mother of fourteen children, 
nine of them religious. Two of 
the sons are Holy Cross Fath- 
ers. They are the Rev. Law- 
rence Bauer, C.S.C., who is sta- 
tioned in India as a missioner, 
and the Rev. Edwin Bauer, pre- 
sently stationed at Holy Family 
Church, Austin, Texas. A third 
son is a Holy Cross Brother. He 
is known in religion as Brother 
Christopher. He teaches at the 
Sacred Heart Novitiate, South 
Bend, Indiana. A fourth son, 
also a member of the Holy Cross 
Congregation, is Brother Pro- 
tase, who is in the Holy Cross 
Postulate in Dartmouth, Mass. 

Five of Mrs. Bauer’s daugh- 


ters became Sisters of Mercy. 
One, Sister Mary Joseph, R.S.M, 
has died. The others are: Sis. 
ters Mary Philomena, R.8.M, 
Mary Rita, R.S.M., Mary Ber. 
nard, R.S.M., all at St. Lawrence 
Hospital, Lansing, Michigan, 
and Sister Mary Augustine, R.S. 
M., at Mercy Hospital, Jackson, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Bauer was married in 
1890. She lost her husband 
fourteen years ago. For the past 
ten years, she has been a par: 
tial invalid, and resides with 
her youngest daughter, Miss 
Ann Bauer. Her other children 
are Mrs. Thomas Connelly ani 
Alphonsus, John and _ Joseph 
Bauer, each of whom is mar- 
ried. There are ten grandchil- 
dren. 

All the living children except 
Father Lawrence and Brother 
Protase were on hand at the 
mother’s home for a family re- 
union on May 14—Mother’s Day. 
From a letter addressed to the 
officials of The Family Life Con- 
ference and signed by Mrs. 
Bauer and all the children pres- 
ent one gets the following 
glimpse of the homey celebra- 
tion. 

“After attending Holy Mass 
in the parish church at which 
Father Edwin officiated, we as- 
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gembled in the home around an 
altar of Our Blessed Mother. The 
ordination candles of Father 
Lawrence and Father Edwin 
were on this altar at Mother’s 
request. After singing May 
hymns to Our Blessed Mother, 
Father Hennes presented moth- 
er with the beautiful gold medal 
sent her. We persuaded her to 
wear it for the day. May Our 
Blessed Mother protect and 
guide us in the future as she 
has done in the past.” 


It should take no stretch of 
the imagination to picture from 
the foregoing what the family 
life of the Catholic Mother of 
the Holy Year must have always 
been. But we will take a little 
closer look at that shortly. 


The medal given Mrs. Bauer, 
newly designed for the occasion, 


was provided by Sir Knight 


James Hayes of the H.M.H. Re- 
ligious Goods Company, Paw- 
tucket, R.I. It bears the follow- 
ing symbolism: a cross tipped 
with fleur-de-lis signifying the 
Faith kept bright through the 
intercession of the Virgin Mo- 
ther, the pattern of Christian 
Motherhood; the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet, 
Alpha and Omega, symbolizing 
Our Lord, the beginning and the 
end of the family; the letters I 
and M, standing for Joseph and 
Mary, the exemplars of conjugal 
loyalty; a lamp with two wicks, 
signifying husband and wife, 
two vigilant spirits sharing one 
life, and watching over the 
growth of their offspring to the 
glory of God. The desien is the 


work of Dom Winifrid Bayne, 
0.S.B., of Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island. 

The recipient of the medal 
was born in 1868 at Northridge, 
Defiance, Ohio and was baptized 
at St. Michael’s Church there. 
Her maiden name was Anna 
Rose Fronk. She had consider- 
able talent for music and as 
early as the age of twelve played 
the organ for Masses at the 
parish church. Later she wrote 
a Mass for a children’s choir, 
and directed the choir for some 
years. 


Brother Christopher Bauer, 
referring to his mother’s out- 
standing qualities and virtues, 
stated that the characteristic 
that stands out most clearly is 
her confidence in prayer. He 
spoke of her disappointment 
when Mr. Bauer, in 1908, bought 
a farm at a considerable distance 
from the church at Manchester, 
since this meant, among other 
things, that the children would 
not be able to attend a parish 
school. But Mrs. Bauer rose to 
the occasion. “She made it her 
duty,” related the Brother, “to 
see to it that we children studied 
our lessons and above all that we 
memorized our prayers and cate- 
chism. As I grew older,” he 
continued, “I understood and ap- 
preciated more and more the re- 
ligious program that Mother had 
made out for the family: pray- 
ers before and after meals, the 
Angelus, morning and evening 
prayers—all said in common 
before a little altar she had 
affixed to the wall.” 
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Also referring to the family’s 
religious life in the home, Fa- 
ther Edwin states that the chil- 
dren all took it for granted, and 
that it was not until after they 
had left home that it dawned on 
them that there were many fami- 
lies that lived quite differently. 
He added, speaking of himself, 
that “the only change that relig- 
ious life held for me was the 
three vows and the religious 
garb. Mother taught us purity 
of intention in all our works, 
custody of our senses and habit- 
ual prayers. She taught us to 
pray during work and to offer 
our work for the suffering 
souls.” 


God, the things of God and 
duties toward God were upper- 
most in the home of this “patient 
and prayerful” woman, as Mrs. 
Bauer has been called. Writes 
Brother Christopher: 

“Mother never changed from 
the program of life which she 
had planned for herself and her 
family. She was unswerving, 
say what people might, when- 
ever she was convinced that all 
was done for the honor and glory 
of God and the good of Holy 
Mother Church. Her obligations 
as wife and mother were ever 
before her mind, and the thought 
that one day she wceuld have to 
give an account to God for the 
souls entrusted to her care, 
drove her on with never ending 
energy. Heaven for her and the 
family was the goal she had set 
out for and was determined to 
win at all costs.” 

It is little surprising that such 


a home should turn out to be g 
sort of preparatory seminary or 
religious novitiate—at any rate, 
a nursery of vocations. As the 
children themselves point out, 
their mother often spoke of the 
benefits and advantages of re. 
ligious life and used every op- 
portunity to keep the idea of 
such a consecrated life before 
their minds. Nonetheless, no un- 
due influence or pressure was 
exerted by her to induce them 
to embrace such a life. 


The home of the Catholic 
Mother of 1950, and the many 
other homes like it, bring to 
mind the following words of 
Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical 
on the Catholic Priesthood: 

“The first and most natural 
place where the flowers of the 
sanctuary should spon- 
taneously grow and blossom, re- 
mains always the true and deep- 
ly Christian family. Most of the 
saintly bishops and priests 
whose ‘praise the Church de- 
clares,’ owe the beginning of 
their vocation and their holi- 
ness to the example and teach- 
ing of a father strong in faith 
and manly virtues, and a pure 
and devoted mother, and of a 
family in which the love of God 
and neighbor, joined with the 
simplicity of life, has reigned 
supreme. To this ordinary rule 
of Divine Providence exceptions 
are rare and only serve to prove 
the rule.” 

May God bless America with 
many such homes! May He bless 
it with a host of mothers like 
the Catholic Mother of 1950. 


Caleb Pays A Debt 


A shoré story 


MATHLEEN MALLORY 


The town said he played miser to his wife only to squander his hoarded wealth on 


ber successor, but their judgment was wro 


cash. 


i? WAS not a great distance 

measured in city blocks, nor 
in doors neatly fronting Main 
street, from the Square to the 
tracks, where the business sec- 
tion ended. It was 20 years, 
measured in Caleb Trent’s life. 
Twenty years amid the frown- 
ing hills surrounding the little 
county seat of the rich farm- 
lands, spreading out from the 
timber-covered hills. Caleb Trent 
timber, it was; and between the 
timber-covered hills, Caleb 
Trent’s tenant farm-land. Trent 
had secrimped and denied him- 


self with Puritan frugality to 
acquire the timber and the farm- 


land to lease to tenants. Now 
he could boast that the Trent 
mills could run a hundred years 
and never have to buy a foot of 
timber to feed the whining saws. 

It took Caleb a long time to 
cover the distance of city street, 
bright shops, on this soft June 
morning. He felt the curious 
eyes of the town on him as he 
moved slowly along. He kept 
his eyes turned defensively 
away from the timbered hills, 
turning in desperation +o the 
display in Roger Goddard’s elec- 
trical appliances shop. Hetty had 
always wanted an electric wash- 
er. She said it took one hun- 
dred hard long days each year 
to wash and iron each week. 


He paid a debt, but it wasn’t paid with 


Dirty heavy washing when the 
boys were small. She was frail, 
and loved time-saving gadgets 
like the appliances in the win- 
dow. 

The ironer was one such. She 
had showed him bright adver- 
tisements when they first came 
out, years ago. When she hadn’t 
known how important the tim- 
ber was, and buying all the land 
to lease out to tenant farmers. 
She had wanted him to buy the 
washer and ironer and pay for 
it on time, a little each week, the 
way he paid his help. She had 
even figured how she could eke 
the payments out of her egg 
money. Wincing at this barbed 
goad of memory, Caleb was sor- 
ry now he hadn’t let her have 
the things. 


The toaster that popped up 
toast, and the waffle iron sent 
splinters of reflected June sun- 
light that blinded him, but his 
mind kept recalling how Hetty 
had wanted them. Her skin, she 
had always said, got toasted 
more than the toast over the big 
blazing kitchen range, and her 
face became half pancake after 
each baking of griddle cakes on 
the big soapstone griddle. He 
wondered bleakly if he’d ever 
really like griddlecakes again, 
or waffles. Remembering how 
she was always last to eat, after 
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frying platesful for him, for the 
boys, and the hired hands. 

Hetty went to home demon- 
strations at the Grange, and 
brought home glowing accounts 
of the pure magic that could be 
achieved with modern appli- 
ances. He wished he had given 
her the toaster, anyway, even if 
he could not concede he folly 
of the waffle iron, since she 
never ate either pancakes or waf- 
fies herself. But the mills had 
been doing poorly, and he had 
had to buy the Pisgah mountain 
timber or Jon Kensington would. 
Anyhing Jon bought, he meant 
to sell to Caleb later on, at his 
own terms. The galling thought 
drove Caleb on, to buy the tim- 
ber, and shout down Hetty’s 
folly over electric gadgets. 


Caleb looked up at the glow- 
ing June verdance of fir on the 
hills, and the distance to the 
next shop-window was several 
years more, and too many goad- 


ing memories. He had always 
hated shop window displays; he 
had always known what Hetty 
was thinking, when she came out 
of the chain-store with her arms 
full of groceries—bare necessi- 
ties, since he counted out ex- 
actly what she’d need for her 
list, and waited to see that she 
got just that. Standing there 
with her work-gnarled fingers 
tight about the brown bags of 
groceries, her tired face turned 
to the glowing window displays, 
like a flower drinking up the 
warm, nourishing sun. 


Caleb could see her now, 
standing here. Staring at the 


bright streamer of cotton print 
cloth so gay and summery and 
at the Ladies Hearthside Weekly 
opened to patterns for summer 
dressmaking, just as it was now, 
Spools of bright thread, a shears, 
a tapemeasure, bias-tape, pins 
and needles. He could hear her 
soft voice steadied determinedly, 
lest he detect the quiver in it, 
saying, “Think, Cabe—only 47 
cents for enough goods for a 
percale dress! And that pretty 
soft pink, too. Almost like a 
young girl’s.” 


She had had a pink sprigged 
dress the year they were mar- 
ried. He remembered driving 
home from the church in a hard 
June thunderstorm, and having 
to stop the buggy and get out to 
get the summer robe in back 
to wrap around her, so her pret- 
ty pink dimity wouldn’t get mud- 
splattered from Daisy’s flying 
heels. 

Was it only 20 years? Twenty 
centuries? Eons! He felt so 
beaten as he stood there, want- 
ing so terribly to buy her the 
pink cloth, buy her the maga- 
zine, the pattern, everything 
there, so she could make the 
dress. Hetty had always loved 
bright things. She was so neat, 
so fastidious. And clever with 
her needle. She made every- 
thing for the ranch-house—cur- 
tains, towels, sheets, even fur- 
niture covering; making hooked 
and braided rugs from rags and 
leftovers, knitting wool mittens 
and sox, and chest protectors 
land sweaters. A good wife, 
Hetty. 
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He came to the row of dime 
stores, and had the worst time 
of all. A distant mutter of 
thunder beyond his stand of 
Pisgah timber made him wince. 
For a loud heartbeat or se, he 
thought the timbered hills were 
mocking him, jeering at him, 
reminding him of that other, 
long-ago June morning when he 
had rashly promised her every- 
thing her heart desired. Pers- 
piration dewed his forehead but 
he ignored it, his hands jammed 
hard in his worn coat pockets. 
The same display of tinware, of 
bright glass, dishes, gay home 
needs. Hetty had always wanted 
adinner set. She kept planning 
for the time when she’d have 
afull set of dishes, and pans and 
kettles enough to cook with prop- 
ely. The dime stores were so 
lavish in displaying this low- 
priced kitchen-ware. 

She got so her mouth set thin- 
ly as she put the dried beef 
glasses on the table in place of 
tumblers. He would have known 
she hated them even if she 
hadn’t stopped now and then to 
feast her eyes on the bright dime 
store displays. 


He spent so long studying the 
jewelry display that rain be- 
gan to splash fat splatters on the 
sidewalk around him. Hetty had 


never stopped longing for a 
necklace, all those years. He 
didn’t see the artificial flowers 
filing one side of the window 
display, or the gaudy rings, 
thains, and knicknacks. The 
pearls were what held his faded 
tyes, shutting out even the 


bright fork of lightning as the 
June storm moved nearer. 

He almost trotted the remain- 
ing three blocks to the Linwood 
Trust and Savings, shivering as 
his eyes wrenched away from the 
undertaking parlor. Leaving 
the bank, he clutched neat pack- 
ets of bills, strapped with brown 
paper bands. Only two blocks 
farther to Hargreaves Jewelry, 
the biggest, the best place in 
town; so exclusive it never dis- 
played more than an item or so 
at a time, on a blue velvet run- 
ner. No price-tags, ever. 

The 20 years were crowding 
closer at his heels now, with the 
noisy clamor of the nearing 
storm seeming like sound ef- 
fects designed to harrow his 
memory with a thousand jabbing 
regrets. 

Sam Hargreaves waited on 
Caleb personally, deferring to 
Linwood’s richest citizens, re- 
spectful before the biggest tax- 
payer in the county. 

“These are one thousand,” 
Sam explained, knowing Caleb 
would never squander anything 
like even the interest on a thous- 
and dollars for something as 
purely folly, and reckless folly 
at that, as a pearl necklace. 
“These are five, these ten, Mr. 
Trent.” His grave dark eyes 
studied the withered little man 
pityingly behind the mask of 
polite respect “Thousands, that 
is, Mr. Trent, not dollars.” 

“T know, I know,” Caleb mut- 
tered, “I'l take it.” And his 
voice squeaked a little—as he 
laid down the ten packets of 
cash that he had just withdrawn 
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from the bank. “I’ll have a re- 
ceipt for my accounts.” 

Sam’s hands fumbled the ten 
thousand dollar necklace in near 
stupefaction as he reached over 
the heaped cash. He fumbled 
the suave, deluxe satin and silk- 
velvet gift box with the diamond 
clasp reserved for just such stu- 
pendous occasions as this. 


Caleb however waved withered) 
hands, irked at the delay. 

“Don’t want it wrapped, Sam. 
Carry it with me. In my hands.” 
He plunged out into the splash- 
ing downpour of June storm, 
and turned back up the street 
again, lifting his head almost 
defiantly now at the bright shop 
window displays, almost as if 
he scorned them. 

“Too bad,” Sam said to his 
chief clerk musingly, “doesn’t 
take these old misers long to 
forget a faithful wife and help- 
mate does it? Hetty Trent not 
even buried yet, and he waltzes 
in here big and brazen to blow 
all that money she helped him 
save on a ten thousand dollar 
necklace.” 

Caleb entered his house 
through the back door, over the 
same worn sill across which he 
had carried Hetty 20 years ago 
out of just such a June storm. 
He frowned at the waiting dele- 
gation in the kitchen, ignoring 
their commiserating glances and 
soft words. Let them wait. Let 
it thunder, let it rain, this was 
his hour. He had something to 


do now. Something too long de. 
layed. 

He tiptoed across the worn 
carpet Hetty had brushed so 
many times, changed about so 
anxiously, mended and darned 
again and again. He stood a 
long time studying her calm, 
peaceful face, so serene now, 
Her life had not been calm, had 
never known peace. Even in her 
sleep, she had not known seren- 
ity, freedom from anxiety, 
trouble, toil and sacrifice. But 
she had never complained, never 
protested. 

He moved back, shutting the 
door on the curious faces in the 
kitchen, biting back angry words 
he longed to shout at them. The 
blasts of thunder reminded him 
of Hetty’s quiet fear of storms. 
But the pearls were as cool as 
rain on his fingers as he bent to 
fasten them about her neck. 
Cold as the tears he had always 
told her pearls stood for. 

Rain beat against the windows 
and thunder rocked §gleeful- 
ly along the hills, echoing 
their jeering laughter. Caleb 
straightened and surveyed the 
pearls. Ten thousand dollars. 
The most expensive pearls he 
could buy. Hetty would like that. 
She always wanted to know a 
thing was good before she could 
enjoy it. 

He turned and flung open the 
door defiantly. 

“You can come in now,” he 
said curtly, “and start the fu- 
neral.” 


An “isolationist” is a dreadful person who loves America 
too much and shows it.—Samuel Crowther in Time to Inquire. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle O.S.F. 


URING the school year, as I 
daily walk from school to 
the corner where I dismiss my 
group of teen-agers, I made it a 
practice to listen to the conver- 
sation of the girls and boys 
who, in pairs or in groups, pass 
me, follow, or precede me on 
their way home. 


Among the many interesting 
and revealing bits of informa- 
tion, I am always particularly 
impressed by the repeated ap- 
peals, “Call me up tonight, and 
don’t forget.” “Wait for me till 
I come.” “Please, don’t go with- 
out me.” 

There are always important 
factors in everyone’s life. Hav- 
ing companions is one. Com- 
panionship will be important 
whether we are young or old. 
And the choice of companions is 
what really makes this factor im- 
portant. The kind of friends 
we choose will greatly influence 
our life for better or for worse. 

Boys and girls choose for their 
friends and companions the type 
of characters they can easily get 
along with. Many boys like the 
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quiet modest type. The ma- 
jority of girls prefer the friend- 
ly, gay characters. Whichever 
type we choose for our close as- 
sociates, there is one thing which 
we must be positively sure of 
—that they are good in them- 
selves. By this we mean, that 
these pals have a great respect 
for the commandments of God 
and the Church, that their way 
of being good is very much like 
the way you were taught in the 
Catholic school. That’s one rea- 
son why it is a wise choice to 
pick out your Catholic class- 
mates and friends for your very 
best companions and closest as- 
sociates. The choosing of your 
best friend is as important as 
having one. 

“What would you call a good 
companion?” First of all, one 
who will never lead you into sin 
is a true and loyal friend. One 
who will like you even when your 
allowance runs out. A friend in 
need is a friend indeed, as the 
old saying goes. A good com- 
panion will be your friend wheth- 
er or not you are the most pop- 
ular boy or girl in school. A 
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worthy companion is one who 
is true and loyal at all times, 
even when everybody else may 
be against you,—one who will 
help you to build your character. 

Good companions are often the 
means of much happiness for us. 
They are also very frequently 
the making of a better girl or 
better boy, just as they are also 
too often the making of a bad 
girl or a bad boy. 

Of course, for our very best 
companion and our dearest 
friend, we want to choose God. 
What would life be without the 
companionship of God within 
our souls? God is our exceptional 
Friend. He is always loyal, al- 
ways ready to bear with all our 
weaknesses. Nobody can be 
kinder and more loving to us 


than God. Even if our so-call. 
ed best friends desert us, Goj 
will always befriend us. 


the Holy Eucharist. 
can whisper secrets and words 
of love and friendship to One 
who will always whisper secrets 


of love right back to us andi, 


mean every word of it. 

Boys, and girls, if you bring 
God into your life and the lives 
of your companions, friends will 
never be wanting you. 

May our Blessed Mother be 
your inspiration when choosing. 
your very best friend. And may 
God who is always companion- 
ably yours, bless and protect you 
and your friends. 


There well 


Parents Who Became Saints 


The connection between heroic sanctity and the charge of a 
large family is, when one comes to think of it, obvious enough. 
To discharge the duties of father or mother of eight or ten 
children properly and faithfully calls very often, indeed, for the 
exercise of heroic virtue. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that at least two of the saints canonized by the present 
Holy Father have been parents of large families. 

St. Nicholas of Flue, canonized on May 15, 1947, had ten 
children. True, he left his family; but it was on Divine in- 
spiration and with the consent of his wife. He became a hermit, 
and as Brother Klaus, his counsel was often sought on important 
State questions. Once he averted a civil war in Switzerland, 
presumably by calling into play the tact and diplomacy he had 
so often exercised when “civil war” threatened in the bosom of 
his large family. St. Joan de Lestonnac, canonized on May 15, 
1949, married at seventeen, was left a widow at 41, then having 
eight children. Two of these entered the religious life and, when 
all eight were grown up, the mother herself entered a convent 
but had to leave through ill health—The Bulletin April, 1950. 
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Rota’s Suit AGAINST COM- 
‘UNIST PAPERS AGAIN POST- 


an Communist papers, L’Unita 
bnd J! Paese, has been postponed. 
he latest reason is that there is 
{M possibility of a compromise be- 
‘Miween the litigants based on the 
apers’ proposals to publish sat- 

isfactory retractions. 
Definitive statistics concern- 
Ming Rota decisions during 1949, 
‘Bpublished recently in Acta Apos- 
tolicae Setlis, showed a total of 
135 cases heard on pleas of nul- 
lity of marriage. Of these, 87 
were decided negatively or in 
favor of the validity of the mar- 
riages, While 48 cases were sus- 
tained as having invalid mar- 
rages. 

Forty of these 185 cases were 


Of these forty, 17 received fav- 
wrable decisions while 23 were 
decided negatively . 

Of 95 cases which were pre- 
sented by persons capable of sus- 
taining normal expenses, 64 
were decided unfavorably, or in 
favor of the validity of the mar- 
riages, while 31 were given af- 
frmative decisions. According to 
authoritative information, dur- 
ing the years from 1936 to 1949, 
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inclusive, the Rota heard 1,165 
cases concerning alleged nullity 
of marriages and has rendered 
negative decisions in 686 cases. 
It has given affirmative decis- 
ions in 479 cases. 


Of the 1,165 cases admitted 
for trial 498 were accepted with- 
out expenses paid by the peti- 
tioners. Of the latter 227 were 
decided affirmatively. In the 
cases in which fees were paid 
252 affirmative decisions were 
given. 


10,000 Basizes AT ANNUAL 
BLESSING CEREMONY. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 babies were bless- 
ed by Bishop John F. O’Hara of 
Buffalo on Mother’s Day in St. 
Joseph’s New Cathedral in the 
annual ceremony conducted by 
the Bishop’s Committee for 
Christian Home and Family. 
Visitors in each parish invited 
the babies to the Cathedral to be 
consecrated to the Mother of 
God, and to receive the Bishop’s 
blessing. Baby blessings in other 
parts of the diocese will take 
place in the Fall. Preceding each 
blessing period, Msgr. Leo R. 
Smith, chancellor of the diocese 
and director of the Bishop’s 
Committee, read the prayers of 
dedication. A shrine in honor of 
the Blessed Mother was erected 
in the sanctuary. 


BisHoP DENOUNCES IMMODES- 
TY IN Dress. “If lack of modesty 
is a characteristic of a decadent 
civilization—as it is—then we 
have reason to grieve over the 
decadence of present-day civili- 
zation, and that, too, in our own 
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country.” These words appear in 
a pastoral letter addressed to 
the faithful of his diocese by 
Bishop Charles D. White of Spo- 
kane. Condemning the immod- 
esty of dress which character- 
izes some homes and _ public 
places and which is shown in 
magazines and movies, Bishop 
White says that “a particularly 
deplorable fact it is that many 
Catholics drift with the pagan 
current of disregard for Chris- 
tian modesty.” 


Bishop White points out that 
Pope Pius XI, through an in- 
struction of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Council of 1930, 
condemned “‘the indecent manner 
of dressing.” The instruction 
laid down specific rules whereby 
pastors, parents, and teachers 
should make every effort to de- 
velop a love for modesty and 
should exclude from their 
schools, societies, and even from 
the churches “if the case should 
warrant,” those who do not con- 
form with Christian ideals in 
their manner of dressing. 


COMMENDATION FoR THE 
WorRLD MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, has commended the resolu- 
tion of the Council of the World 
Medical Association condemning 
the practice of euthanasia. The 
Council, meeting in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, April 28, adopted a 
resolution condemning “the 
practice of euthanasia under any 
circumstances,” as being in con- 


flict with its formally adopte 
code, according to the Worl 
Medical Association headquart 
ers. The association, comprising 
the national medical societies o/ 
40 nations, represents more thay 
500,000 physicians. 


The association’s code, adopt 
ed some years ago at 
convention in Geneva stipu 
lates that “a doctor must 


always bear  in_ ming 


the importance of preserving 
human life from the time of 
human conception until death,” 
The resolution adopted in Coper- 
hagen urges national medical as- 
sociations to condemn  eutha 
nasia as contrary to the public 
interest, medical principles and 
natural rights. 


UNITED NATIONS TO PREVENT 
INTERNATIONAL ‘DIVORCE MILIs’ 
The United Nations has _ been 
asked to take action against in- 
ternational “divorce mills” by 
writing a world convention to 
tighten regulations for obtain- 
ing divorce in foreign lands. 


Delegates to the United Na 
tions Social Commission heard 
Dr. James W. Ryan of the Inter- 
national Law Association con- 
plain that some countries were 
granting divorces as a kind of 
“local commerce subsidiary to 
the country tourist and trading 
business.” He asked for an in- 
ternational convention to protect 
children of divorce-torn families. 


Dr. Ryan said that the pro 
posed convention was the resut 
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of 20 years of study by jurists 
and legal scholars throughout 


the world. He said that it was 


drafted and approved at the 
world-wide conference of the In- 
ternational Law Association in 
Prague in 1947. 


WHAT NEXT! Hungarian 
youth organizations will meet in 
congress on June 18 to unite on 
the model of the Soviet Kom- 
somol (youth) movement. The 
main object of the united or- 
ganization will be, leaders said, 
to free youth from the “injuri- 
ous influence of the Church and 
the family.” 


'TEEN-AGE PARTIES SHOULD 
START EARLIER. There’s no 
reason in the world why parties 
for "teen-agers, boys and girls 
of 18, 14 and 15, should start at 
9p.m., and last until midnight 
or one o’clock. I haven’t found 
anyone who could tell me why 
these parties could not start two 
hours earlier and break up two 
hours earlier.” This observation 
was made by Dr. Cecil W. Mann, 
chairman of Tulane University’s 
psychology department, at an in- 
stitute for parents, designed to 
combat sex-crimes against chil- 
dren. Dr. Mann pointed out 
that one of the most serious as- 
pects of late ’teen-age parties is 
the fact that “not more than 10 
per cent of the children have 
means of being transported 
safely home” and emphasized 
that children of such an age 
“cannot be expected to take full 
responsibility for their safe con- 
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duct home.” He also pointed 
out that it is physically impos- 
sible for policemen to patrol 
every sidewalk and park in a 
city. 


‘OSSERVATORE’ ASKS MORAL 
STAND IN STUDY OF DEPRESSED 
AREAS. Osservatore Romano ex- 
pressed the hope that the demo- 
graphic study of depressed areas 
of the United Nations will con- 
cern itself “not only with the 
problem of economic develop- 
ment at the present moment, but 
also in relation to the moral 
problem and for the future as 
well.” 

The study was recommended 
by U.N. Secretary General Try- 
gve Lie to the Population Com- 
mission of the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council. 

The Osservatore editorial 
noted that Mr. Lie’s memoran- 
dum comments that a heavy 
birthrate could render United 
Nations assistance ineffective in 
depressed areas and considers it 
a danger to be avoided and a 
harmful factor which must be 
provided for. Although the 
memorandum does not specify 
the means to be used, the writer 
saw in it a “view which obtains 
completely from every moral and 
religious aspect of the problem, 
restricting it purely to material 
aspects, and substantially in the 
relation of production and con- 
sumption.” 

Consideration of the birthrate 
problem only with regard to con- 
sumption and not production, 
and only with regard to the 
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present, said the writer, over- 
looks the fact that in a short 
time areas economically depres- 
sed would become depressed 
areas from a population angle 
and that without any prospective 
remedy. 

The editorial voiced its con- 
cern over the religious and 
moral aspects because of a re- 
cent publication under auspices 


of the United Nations Educa. 
tion, Scientifie and Cultural Or. 
ganization on “Demographic 
Problems in India and Paki. 
stan,” in which “birth preven- 
tion practices are explained, 
justified and encouraged under 
the customary hygienic and eco- 
nomic pretexts,” and those of 
“family happiness” and even of 
“good national organization.” 


Striking Uecline In Mortality 


B Koes marked reduction in mortality since the turn of the cen- 

tury has benefitted both sexes, but the gains have been much 
more pronounced for women than for men. Among the women, 
moreover, the married have done better than the unmarried. 
Thus, at ages 20 and over the death rate for married women has 
been cut in half—from 16 per 1,006 in 1900 to 8 per 1,000 in 1948 
—whereas for the unmarried the rate dropped two-fifths. For 
men, the decline was less than one-third among both the married 
and the unmarried. 

The mortality record for husbands and for wives over the 
past half century it shows that for the first half of this period, 
the married men and women both experienced virtually the same 
relative decline in mortality, nearly one-fifth. In the second half, 
however, the downward trend for men was somewhat more 
gradual, whereas among the women it was accelerated. 

Among both men and women every one of the age groups 
shared in the long-term reduction in mortality. The improve- 
ment was greatest in early adult life and decreased with advance 
in age. Especially large was the decline among young wives. 
Thus, at ages 20-24 their death rate dropped nearly 90 percent 
between 1900 and 1948. The reduction was at least 70 percent in 
the age range 25-44, and amounted to more than 50 percent at 
45-54. Even at ages 65 and over the decrease in mortality 
among married women was 30 percent. Age for age, the women 
recorded larger declines than the men. The more favorable ex- 
perience for women reflects the more pronounced drop in their 
death rate from tuberculosis, pneumonia, and a number of other 
diseases. Of special importance, and particularly at the earlier 
reproductive ages, has been the reduced toll from maternity. 
—Statistical Bulletin, April 1950. 


